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Cause and Effect 


There is no such thing as a progressive credit bureau without 
progressive members. 


There is no such thing as speedy, accurate, complete credit 
bureau service without consistent member-cooperation. 


There is no such thing as a good Factbilt report without a 
good organization to make it. 


Credit bureau service exists today because a central clearing 
house for information is the least expensive way—the only sure 
way to get the best results. But a credit bureau can be only 
as good as its members. 


The 1700 credit bureaus in the Associated Credit Bureaus of 
America want to give constantly better service. Will you help us? 


Reports anywhere through affiliated members of 


Associatep Crepir Kureaus of America 


. The National Retail Credit Association contributes this space monthly as . 
7000 Chippewa a courtesy to its members of the Associated Credit Bureaus of America St. Louis 19, Mo. 
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time payment accounting 


in half the time . . . 


WITH NO TRANSCRIPTION ERRORS 


More speed and greater accuracy, as you know, don’t usually go 
together — not in most accounting methods 

But with Multi-Poster you get both: With Multi-Poster you write 
the entry only once —on either your receipt or ledger form. Multi- 
Poster gives you carbons, correctly aligned, on the other form and on 
a journal tape too. You save sime one writing takes the place of 
three. And you can't make transcription errors — there is no transcrip- 
tion! Mail the coupon today. 


And for healthy collections — 


S REMM/LOPE 


made 





Rem-V-Lope combines outgoing envelope, your 
message, and return envelope — all in one! You save 
in clerical cost, stationery, postage. More important, 
Rem-V-Lope gets results .. . brings in the replies! 
Impersonal, direct and easy to use, Rem-V-Lope 
keeps delinquency down, without impairing cus- 
tomer good will. Mail the coupon today. 
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Management Controls Library, Room 1628 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Kindly send me at once my copy of 


Send for 
LL 181 ( Multi-Poster ) 
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While you check credit on a charge purchase 
the seconds may tick a valued account right 
off your books. Needless delay at this moment 
is the most antagonizing experience in the life 
of a good customer! . . . By expediting credit 
approvals with a KELLOGG Credit Authorizing 
system you eliminate embarassing delays and 
stimulate use of charge accounts. This friendlier 
credit approval system results in more sales, 
freer impulse buying, fewer small package de- 
liveries. It keeps good customers happy — and 
happy customers mean good business. 


eo Soles person makes 
out charge soles slip, 
dials proper credit 
avuthorizer and places 
slip in Kellogg Per- 
forator built into Credit 
Authorizing phone. 


(2) Credit authorizing 
clerk locates customer's 
file — presses a button 
that operates the Per- 
forator, indicating thot 
credit is OK. 


(3) The entire transaction 
takes just a few sec- 
onds—is error-proof 


\ There are no annoy- 
k ing questions, no 


guess work 


Ceedit: llaphone 


SYSTEMS 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
6650 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Illinois 
GET THE FACTS — 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





KELLOGG penmnesee 

AND SUPPLY COMPA 

6650 South Cicero aan Chicago 38, tl! 

Dept. 14-A : 
Please send us complete information on credit 
telephone procedure : 
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; Warenar at 
The CREDIT WORLD for January 
1926 contained only 24 pages as com- 
pared with 32 today. The feature article 
was “Installment Selling,” by J. R. 
Truesdale, then the Secretary of the 
Service Division. It was excerpts from 
an address he made before the Associ- 
ated Credit Bureaus of Florida. He 
said, in part, “In business circles it is 
now the fashion to decry the deferred 
payment. Today Mr. Volstead is being 
crowded off the center of the stage by 
Florida and installment selling.” 
x*rk 


Robert Stern, Credit Manager, A. 
Harris & Co., Dallas, Texas, now de- 
ceased, contributed an article “Talking 
About That Ten-Payment Plan.” In 
general, he was opposed to the plan, 
saying, “Is there a need for changing 
our present safe and sane credit methods 
and educate the public to buy commodi- 
ties of life, men’s and women’s wearing 
apparel, and what not, on credit terms 
which must eventually become a burden 
to them?” 

x** * 

“My Conception of the Duties of the 
Retail Credit Manager,” was the title 
of an article by T. B. Everett, Credit 
Manager, Ivan Allen-Marshall Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. Mr. Everett outlined some 
of the responsibilities and duties of the 
credit manager of the day. 

x *« 

Ralph W. Watson, President, in “The 
President’s Message,” admonished the 
members to help build the local credit 
bureau as well as the local association. 
Mr. Watson, is, at present, President, 
Watson Company, Inc., Realtors, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

x** * 

Charles Peeler, Credit Manager, 
Knight's, Okmulgee, Okla., contributed 
an article, “Don’t Miss Your Best Bet,” 
in which he stressed the necessity for 
the proper opening of the account and 
the filling out completely of a signed 
application blank. 

> 2.2 

“Trade Clearances” was the title of 
an interesting article by C. C. Chapman, 
Retailers’ Credit Association of San 
Francisco. He outlined the value of 
trade clearances, as he saw it, to credit 
managers. 

x** * 

“Collection Letters,” by Edward Wil- 
liam Dolch, was an article continued 
from the December issue. He said that 
it was possible to divide the collection 
process into stages and then treated 
four of them in the article. His ideas 
are still being used in the collection 
letters of today. 

x** * 

“The Secretary's Page” listed the 
speaking dates of the Secretary along 
with items about local association activi- 
ties. Items of general interest completed 
the January 1926 issue of 25 years ago. 


A.H.H. 





A TYPICAL BUSINESS 
LETTER COSTS $1.00 
DICTATOR 
Ste 


TOTAL COST OF LETTER i 


Cut your 
Correspondence 
Costs 40% 


EVER FIGURE OUT what a business letter 
costs? Well, take a look at that chart. At the top 
of the column is the high cost of dictation — 40c, 
or 40% — your cost. Add your stenographer’s time, 
and these two items alone represent about 78% 


of your correspondence expense. 





Models To Meet 
Every Requirement 


my 


Model 5030 
Selector 
Operates any type- 
writer. Permits 
pushbutton choice 
of 5-20 different 

letters. 


Model 5100 
Space Saver 
For smaller office. 
Automatic opera- 
tion of any electric 

typewriter. 





Nothing can be done about that, you say? Oh, 
yes you can...with Auto-typist! Your routine cor- 
respondence — sales, service, collections, and the 
like —can be processed with this modern business 
machine that automatically turns out individu- 
ally typed letters personal as your signature! 


MODEL 5060 


Auto-Typist Dual Selector contains two large record 
rolls carrying 100 or more prepared paragraphs. By 
merely pushing buttons, operator selects the para- 
graphs to be typed, choosing them in any sequence 
Auto-typist runs them off just like a player piano .. . 
stopping automatically, anywhere in the body of the 
letter, so that names, amounts and dates can be in- 
serted manually to keep the letter completely per- 
sonal. Auto-typist 5060 operates any typewriter, man- 
ual or electric. Send coupon for your free literature. 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER COMPANY 

614 North Carpenter Street, Dept. 61, Chicago 22, Illinois 
Please send me ful! information on the Auto-typist and your free ‘How 
to Use" Booklet 

Name 

Firm 


Address 


City Zone Stote 
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Calculated Risks 


S. J. SHAFFER, Controller, May Company, Los Angeles, California 


T A MEETING of the Western States con- 
trollers, the subject most actively discussed 
from the floor, and which raised the blood pres- 
sure and interest of everybody concerned, was 
the subject of calculated risk. That subject has 
been kicked around for many years, but it is one 
we have to dust off today and look at a little more 
carefully. Calculated risk means weighing the 
expense savings, or profit that arises out of adopt- 
ing a specified course, against the risk or loss in- 
volved. Although the definition is a proper defi- 
nition, it does not tell the whole story because 
actually you cannot calculate many of the risks 
that are involved the way an insurance actuary 
calculates an insurance premium. In final analy- 
sis, when you try to calculate the risk involved, 
you have to fall back on your own experience and 
try to decide what will most likely happen, and 
when you try to calculate the gain that will arise 
out of taking that specific risk, again you have to 
fall back on your own experience and determine 
what you think the likely gain will arise from 
pursuing that particular course. However, in the 
credit field, there are ten calculated risks that I 
have been able to accumulate that fall within the 
definition of the calculated risk. 

The first one is the question of floor limits. Now it 
may not occur to you that having a floor limit for authori- 
zation is a calculated risk, but it is. I am sure there are 
many who remember the time when every transaction 
was authorized in the credit department. It was con- 
sidered daring in those days to let a customer walk out 
with merchandise without authorizing the transaction. 
But in recent years the floor limits have been steadily 
raised, and it has gotten so that you authorize a trans- 
action only if it exceeds a predetermined limit. Most 
stores have adopted the calculated risk of floor limits, 
and to my knowledge no store has as yet gone broke by 
adopting a sensible floor limit control. In our organiza- 
tion we have variable rules in the authorizing section 
depending upon how busy we are, or how short of help 
we are, and the customer and salesclerk never know 
whether that transaction will really be looked up or 
whether the salesclerk will receive a mechanical okay. 
I rather like that idea, because it gives you some flexibility 
when you get busy, and rather than delay customer serv- 
ice when you fall behind in your authorizing, you can 
raise your floor limit without the customer or potential 
fraud transaction knowing whether the transaction will 
actually be authorized completely or not. 

The second example of calculated risk is the nonverifi- 
cation of signature. I am sure there are few stores these 
days that attempt to verify every customer’s signature on 
every salescheck before they release the transaction. My 
wife told me of a transaction that occurred, and I must 
plead guilty as it was in our own store, when a new 
salesclerk attempted to verify her signature. Our Train- 
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ing Department tells new salesclerks that they must 
verify signatures of customers on the saleschecks against 
the signature on the Charga-Plate. In this instance the 
salesclerk looked at her signature, and looked at her 
Charga-Plate, and then asked her if she would wait a 
moment. The salesclerk called the floorman, and showed 
the floorman the Charga-Plate and my wife’s signature. 
He looked at it and asked my wife, “Is this your signa- 
ture?” pointing to the salescheck. My wife said, “Of 
course that’s my signature, I just wrote it.” Well that 
sort of threw him for a loss. He did not know the an- 
swer to that, but he felt that he should not let this po- 
tential fraud get off that easily. So he asked her if she 
would write her signature again, on another sheet of 
paper, which she did. After looking over the signature, 
he released the transaction. 

Actually when the customer writes her signature on 
the Charga-Plate sitting down at a desk, and when she 
writes her signature on the salescheck on the edge of the 
counter, it is understandable that the signatures will vary. 
This is an example of what happens when a store follows 
rules mechanically. 

The third example of calculated risk in the credit de- 
partment is accepting bank checks on the selling floor, 
without a credit okay. There are many stores that still 
refer all bank checks to the credit office. We take in 
over a thousand bank checks a day, and I am sure our 
credit office would have a busy time making a complete 
verification of over a thousand bank checks a day. Grant- 
ing permission on the selling floor to your floor managers, 
or to your buyers to okay bank checks up to specified 
amounts, is an example of assuming a calculated risk. 
You assume that the risk can be delegated safely through- 
out the organization, on checks within predetermined 
limits, so that the credit office does not have to authorize 
every bank check. 


Fradulent Bank Checks Excessive 


We recently had some experience with fraudulent bank 
checks, and it got to a point where we felt our frauds 
were excessive. _We had a series of meetings with the 
floor personnel to sharpen their consciousness of the rules 
on authorizing bank checks. We adopted a $20.00 limit 
for a person in the store who wants to cash a personal 
check, not to be used for the purchase of merchandise, 
and who does not have a charge account. We waited 
anxiously to see whether there would be any resistance 
amongst the customers, but as far as I know there have 
been only a few minor complaints. It would seem to us 
that $20.00 was a liberal okay for acting as a bank on a 
personal check of that type. Previously we had had no 
limit, and we have cashed personal checks for people not 
to be used for merchandise, and who do not have charge 
accounts, running up into several hundreds of dollars. 
And it takes but one or two of those checks to return as 
a fraud, for you to realize that you have to put in some 
reasonable limit when you take the calculated risk of 
serving as a bank. 

Another calculated risk on your credit saleschecks is 
to consider eliminating checking extensions and checking 





totals on saleschecks. In most sales audits the operators 
check extensions on your charge saleschecks and verify 
whether the 3 per cent or 34% per cent tax has been 
properly calculated. If an error is found, the sales audit 
clerical then recalculates the check correctly and changes 
the total on the salescheck. In our store, if checks are 
under $3.00, we do not check extensions. If we get very 
busy at Christmas time, we may raise that limit to $5.00 
or $10.00. The use of this practice minimizes the follow- 
ing type of customer complaint! In doing a complete 
job of checking the salescheck, we will make a minor 
correction on the audit copy of the check. However, we 
cannot change the customer’s copy which was enclosed 
with the merchandise. If the customer returns the goods 
with the salescheck, the credit may be different from the 
amount as posted on the bill, if the error on the credit 
is not found in the audit. 


The fifth type of calculated risk some stores have con- 
sidered concerns the question of whether they should get 
a credit report on every installment sale add-on, or every 
reactivated account, or every new account. | shall not 
dwell on that because it is a particular problem that you 
have to resolve, and I cannot furnish any general rule 
on that particular type of calculated risk. 

Now the sixth type of calculated risk applies to stores 
that use cycle billing and who photograph all checks and 
statements on two sets of films. One of the films may be 
sent to another location, in case of loss of the original 
film. Another practice in some stores is to wait several 
days before you release the mailing of the saleschecks to 
your customers, awaiting word from the photographic 
company that your films have come out in good shape. 
Adopting the calculated risk in both of these two in- 
stances will result in a saving in film cost, and in getting 
the statements out to customers at an earlier date. 

Another calculated risk is to consider the elimination 
of the aging of your accounts monthly. Many stores do 
a complete monthly aging of either their regular accounts 
or their collection accounts, or both. You may find that 
your collection department is so busy aging these accounts 
and then reviewing the aging report that they neglect 
several days of collection work while they are busy turn- 
ing out the aging report. Perhaps the aging can be done 
at less frequent intervals. 


Elimination of Prelisting Work 


We have another calculated risk, and that is to con- 
sider the elimination of prelisting the work as it comes 
down to the bookkeepers from the Sales Audit Depart- 
ment. Many stores’ Bookkeeping Departments prelist 
the totals of saleschecks and credits after they have been 
added in the Sales Audit Department, because they just 
do not trust the Sales Audit Department. They feel 
that the Sales Audit Department makes mistakes, and I 
admit that they do, and the Credit Department or the 
Bookkeeping Department feels that they had better pre- 
list these saleschecks and determine whether the sales 
audit total is correct. The calculated risk that some 
stores have adopted is to eliminate the prelisting of the 
saleschecks in the credit department. I understand that 
Frederick & Nelson in Seattle has achieved the same 
saving by eliminating the listing in the Sales Audit De- 
partment, and that they are performing only one listing 
in Accounts Receivable. Under such a plan, the work 


reaches the Accounts Receivable Department much 
faster, and the personnel are satisfied to add the sales- 
checks only once, instead of their trying to prelist them, 
and then go back into a discussion with Sales Audit to 
see whose total is correct. When you list things a second 
time the second listing is bound to differ from the first 
listing; either the first or the second listing will likely 
have an error or two in it, and when you have a differ- 
ence you then have to arbitrate which listing is correct so 
that you end up by taking a third listing in some of the 
cases. 

Elimination of Post-Listing Work 


The ninth example of Calculated Risk is the elimina- 
tion of post-listings in those Bookkeeping Departments 
that post-list their bookkeeping machine work before the 
saleschecks are mailed to the customer. There are many 
good stores that do not trust the bookkeeping, and after 
the bookkeeping operation is completed, have an operation 
of post-listing before the final mailing of the saleschecks. 
You can consider the partial or complete elimination of 
post-listings. At our store we have been quite successful 
in partially eliminating post-listing. We keep records of 
the number of mistakes found on each one of our book- 
keepers. As you might expect when you take a cross 
section of your bookkeeping force, where the post-listers 
might find a hundred errors a month on the bookkeepers, 
there are six or eight bookkeepers who do not have a 
single error. And there are one or two who might have 
one to five errors. And then there is one bookkeeper 
with twenty errors, and one bookkeeper with forty-six 
errors. It is the usual experience you find when you take 
a cross section of the accuracy of a group of people. We 
record those errors by bookkeepers, and if we get behind 
in our post-listings, rather than delay the mailing of the 
statements, we know which bookkeepers have the best 
accuracy records and we release without post-listing those 
bookkeepers that have excellent accuracy records. 

My final example of calculated risk in the credit field 
applies to the elimination of control listing in its more 
traditional form. This consists of having only a single 
control for your entire accounts receivable, irrespective 
of whether the store is on cycle billing or not. In its 
most radical form, the plan consists of eliminating all 
control listing of posting documents; the bookkeeping 
section is merely charged for the sales audit total of 
charge saleschecks and merchandise credits for any par- 
ticular day. This accountability on the part of the 
Bookkeeping Department is discharged through their bill- 
ing operation, which can be either on the daily or cycle 
billing basis. There are several stores that have begun 
this plan, but I would rather wait and see the outcome 
of the eventual balance differences, before I can demon- 
strate any great enthusiasm for that plan. 

That completes the ten examples of calculated risks. 
I am not endorsing these examples, nor do I recommend 
that you install all ten of them in your own particular 
store. There is a nation-wide shortage of skilled clerical 
help. It would seem to me that if we do not adopt many 
of the favorable features of such calculated business risks, 
we will be faced by insufficient personnel to perform our 
daily tasks. Only through a courageous revaluation of 
all of our responsibilities, can we discharge our full obli- 
gation toward those operations which must be performed 
each working day. wee 
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Credit and Education 


R. D. Roberts 


Credit Manager, Union Oil Company of California 
Los Angeles, California 


ANIEL WEBSTER once said, “Credit has 

done a thousand times more to enrich man- 
kind than all the gold mines in the world.” No 
body will argue with this sound piece of philoso- 
phy, yet there are many concerns which, while 
they consider customer satisfaction as unquestion 
ably their number one objective, jeopardize their 
customer relations with inadequate and inefficient 
credit personnel and facilities. 

Large investments in store facilities and merchandise 
should be supported with a comparable provision for 
credit service. It seems ridiculous to go all out to attract 
people to the store and then place the sale in jeopardy by 
poor credit service. An efficiently operated credit depart- 
ment can be a force second to none for the annexation 
of profitable business. The practice of economizing at 
the expense of credit service is obviously unwise, and the 
more progressive owners are now realizing this basic 
truth. 

How can we meet this challenge? It brings up the 
old adage, “Which came first, the chicken or the egg?” 
The formula is education from the top down. We can 
start on this three-point program concurrently and 
immediately. 


(1) Management must be apprised again and again 
both by the performance and salesmanship of 
the credit manager. 


(2) The credit manager should be a member of the 


executive or management group of the store, 
and to earn that ranking he should first demon- 
strate his ability to operate his department at 
maximum efficiency. It is not enough to do 
what you think is right, as it is to do what you 
know is right. 

This means constant exposure to educational 
programs, association meetings, conferences, etc. 
Professional people, such as doctors, teachers, 
etc., are always “going back to school.” If 
this pattern is followed, the standard, stature 
and effectiveness of credit management will 
eventually warrant recognition on the profes- 
sional level. 

Now we come to the credit department em- 
ployees. Presently most of their credit edu- 
cation is on a hit-or-miss basis, generally speak- 
ing, limited to on-the-job training. They 
usually are hired because they asked for the 
job, or you ran an advertisement for credit 
personnel. Seldom do they have any academic 
knowledge of retail credit. 
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Education is something like the weather, everybody 
talks about it, but very few do anything about it. 
Usually we will find education featured in the Consti- 
tution of many organizations, and some have a well- 
planned, adequate and active program. In those sections 
of our nation where National Retail Credit Association 
members are devoting their time and talents to the credit 
educational requirements of their communities, there is 
provided a pool of capably trained personnel, who develop 
a higher degree of job efficiency. The rest follows: 
More interest in their work, improved prestige in the 
eyes of management and the rest of the organization, 
more compensation, maximum degree of loyalty toward 
employer, and most important of all, a minimum of pay- 
roll turnover. 

You will probably go along with these comments, but 
like most of the many complex problems we recognize 
in our business lives today, it usually works out that we 
go on with our own work and hope that someone else 
will solve the issue. Instead of getting better, it gets 
worse, and today if a poll were taken it would show that 
the number one headache of credit management is person- 
nel turnover. Educate them so they are worth more, 
and then management will derive the benefit of improved 
performance and store loyalty. Pretty good insurance 
against poaching by other employers. The objective is, 
to benefit management by: maximum efficiency in credit 
department performance. Education is the answer. 


N. R. C. A’s Program of Education 


Presently, Leonard Berry, Educational Director of the 
National Retail Credit Association, is conducting a one- 
man project. He has splendid course material but few 
takers. His articles in The Creprr Wor.p are excellent ; 
however, many subscribers give them just a passing inter- 
est, and the rank and file of credit people are not exposed 
to this educational opportunity. In fact, there are many 
spots in the nation that have only one National Retail 
Credit Association membership and that is the credit 
bureau. Its members are all trying to do a good credit 
job, yet they are not even aware there is such an organi- 
zation as National Retail Credit Association, with all 
its available educational values. ‘There are many places 
where even the credit bureau is not a member, so how 
can we expect the credit people in such barren spots to 
contribute maximum credit efficiency to their stores if 
educational opportunities are not available to them? 

Let us consider this program as it seems practical and 
may help solve the problem. 


(1) The National Retail Credit Association through 
its Educational Committee should take the 
lead. Sponsor a series of standardized courses, 
nationally, classroom where possible, otherwise 





by correspondence. This should be projected 
so as to cope with the needs of management or 
owners, credit managers, credit employees, and 
credit bureaus, and possibly penetrate into our 
high schools. 

In addition to sponsoring and directing the 
program, a progressive schedule, starting at the 
elementary level, dealing in fundamentals on 
up to a college or university major in credit, 
should be set up. National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation certification can be the reward, and 
eventually that should carry a lot of weight as 
entrée to bigger and better credit management 
positions. 

The National Association of Credit Men 
(Wholesale) have a well established educa- 
tional program. We could profitably pattern 
ours along similar lines. 


Key People Should Support Program 
In the metropolitan centers key credit people 
should solidly support this program. Appoint 
one of their most capable men as class leader 
or co-ordinator. Others equally as capable 
should give generously of their time as guest 
speakers. All key credit people should fully 
inform their management and owners of the 
effort to provide adequate education and solicit 
their moral and financial support. 
Credit bureaus stand to benefit tremendously 
from the fruits of this program. A better 
understanding of bureau operation and the 
mutual relations between credit granter and the 
bureau should solve many bureau problems. 
The bureau operator should be the hub, to 
organize and steer the efforts and wishes of its 
members, and act as liaison between them and 
National Retail Credit Association. A strong, 
active Education Committee would help carry 


the ball. 


Education for Those Choosing Credit 
as a Career 
There should be a continuous campaign to 
spread the word to all corners of the nation, 
that those choosing retail credit as a career can 
secure credit education in local classrooms or 
through correspondence. Credit bureaus can 
play a very important part in this regard. 
Presently there are courses being conducted at 
scattered points, conducted by a faithful few, 
but at best it is just local in scope, and usually 
does not advance much above the elementary 
level. We must offer a series of progressive 
subjects, available to those seeking advancement. 
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2 5th success-year with Sears, Roebuck; Jordan Marsh; 
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Here in Los Angeles we have, through the fine coopera- 
tion of our City and State colleges, improvised a two- 
year and a four-year course offering degrees for each. 
Progress will be slow, but we think we are headed in 
the right direction. In the Spring of 1952 we shall re- 
new our classroom program on the elementary level 
first, and until the suggestion of National Retail Credit 
Association sponsored courses come along, we shall de- 
velop progressive courses using their material for the 
people who cannot participate in our City and State 
colleges program. 

Clarence E. Wolfinger, President of National Retail 
Credit Association for 1950-51, talking before the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men delegates at Boston, 
Massachusetts, on May 14, 1951, in his concluding re- 
marks spoke the thoughts and opinions of many of us: 


“We are interested in all credit associations. We are 
interested in attracting new members. We would 
like more members to know more about what you 
are doing, and I would like more of your members 
to know what we are doing. Together we can 
accomplish a great deal. We can—through com- 
bined efforts—create a United States Chamber of 
Credit.” 

All of us should support and work towaid the ac- 
complishment of this idea. What a tremendous power 
for good! Credit techniques could be developed to 
such an extent that students would seek to major in 
college in credit, and graduate into the business world 
as potential Certified Credit Managers. What greater 
contribution can we pass along to the economy of the 
United States? Liat 
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Controlled Expenses and Better Customer Relations 
In the Credit and Collection Departments 


EDGAR D. LEWIS, Vice-President, Barker Brothers, Los Angeles, California 


Y APPROACH to expense reduction in the 

credit and collection departments is based on 
the assumption that better customer service and 
more efficient personnel will reduce costs without 
impairing functional prerogatives. The credit 
department’s function: 

1. Primarily to grant credit to customers who 

want and need this service, and 

As an auxiliary sales organization, the Credit 
Department must be efficient in its func- 
tioning and keep in mind at all times the 
importance of courtesy, service, and the 
creation of good will between the store and 
the customer. 

A store spends a great deal of time, effort, and money 
trying to create a customer, and much of this is wasted 
if the credit department loses sight of the fact that credit 
selling, with its variety of personal problems, is more than 
just a process of filling in forms and going through a 
routine often designed to restrict rather than grant credit. 
The well-operated credit department must be a selling 
organization acting as a liaison between store and cus- 
tomer in the consummation of sales, particularly where 
financial problems exist. This can be done graciously, 
or it can be done in such a manner that good will is lost 
rather than created. 

Obviously, a credit department is only as: good as its 
employees, and its employees will be only as good as they 
are trained and supervised in the performance of their 
jobs. The credit executive must be constantly alert to 
the operation of all his employees and the manner in 
which they execute their job. “A Store exists for the 
purpose of making sales and profits, and creating good 
will. One is as important as the other, and the credit 
department can be a vital force in the cementing of good 
and lasting customer relations. I believe this measure- 
ment of sales, profits, and good will should also be the 
yardstick in determining which employees are really do- 
ing their jobs completely and satisfactorily, and it is the 
credit executive’s responsibility to know this of his 
employees. 

Expenses in a credit operation can be controlled by a 
more efficient use of employees. Employees are efficient 
if they are well trained in their jobs and fully under- 
stand how they fit into the over-all picture. By this I 
mean the complete cooperation of all employees function- 
ing as a unit within the credit department or any depart- 
ment imbued with the desire to create sales, profits, and 
good will can and will do a better job. 

How do you get more efficient employees? 

1. Better selection of employees, including initial train- 

ing and follow-up. 

a. As employees are interviewed in the personnel 
office, every attempt must be made to secure em- 
ployees who will measure up to the requirements 
of the job. Obviously, a better selection of em- 
ployees is becoming increasingly difficult due to 
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the fact that full employment and industrial 
activity is limiting the number of applicants. 
This fact imposes upon management the necessity 
of a better program of training and supervision. 


2. Closer supervision. 


a. Closer supervision of employees from this point 
on will be the salvation of a good operation. 
The credit executive, or any other member of 
management, is going to have to do a better job 
with the personnel available, and this may im- 
pose a complete change in present procedures. 

Be personnel-minded. 

a. As mentioned previously, the efficient job of the 
future is going to have to be accomplished by 
personnel-minded executives aware of the neces- 
sity to better train and supervise employees on 
the job. New techniques and other approaches 
to our various business problems will help, but 
people will still have to perform if these new 
techniques are to be successful. More and more, 
management will have to recognize the necessity 
of working more closely with the personnel prob- 
lem to accomplish better customer service and 
efficiency on the job. 

Keep all employees informed on their part in the 

over-all functioning of the department. 

Develop work simplification by job analysis, but 

do not lose sight of service to customers. 

Make sure your employees know what their job is 

and, more important, why it is done, and how im- 

portant it is that the job be done thoroughly. 

a. I think it is extremely important that employees 
know not only what their job is, but why they 
do it. All too often an employee is put on a job 
without the full knowledge of the importance of 
that job in an over-all manner, particularly as it 
affects other functions. An employee must know 
his job and why it is done to be happy in that 
work, and that is part of the training that must 
be given to every employee in every department. 
Show your people the importance of their job 
and how it affects the business. Try to develop 
in them conscientiousness toward the necessity of 
sales, profits, and good will in the business and 
how they contribute to these aims in the per- 
formance of their jobs. 

Make your employees realize that unless they 
do a conscientious job, some other department, 
or the store, is bound to hear of the poor per- 
formance through bad customer service and bad 
public relations. Employees have got to develop 
a sense of responsibility to customers, to other 
employees, and to the business. This is some- 
thing that has been lacking in post-war days, and 
I feel that it has been slighted in the training 
and supervision of employees. With the labor 
market as it is, some employees may resent 

(Turn to “Controlled Expenses,”’ page 25.) 





Convert Unprofitable Accounts 


J. A. KOVERMAN, Manager, Department of Charge Sales, 
Desmond’s, Southern California Stores, Los Angeles, California 


CUSTOMER calls at the Credit Office and says 

he has received your letter asking him to use his 
charge account again. You call for the records and find 
that his last charge purchase which was to be paid in 
thirty days ran seven or eight months before it was fully 
paid. You ask him why he took so long to pay and he 
replied, “Auto broke down, costly repairs, wife was ill, 
and other expenses beyond my control took all my availa- 
ble cash. Someone had to wait for his money and I 
did not think you would mind. I have been a good cus- 
tomer of your store for years and no one was hurt by 
the delay.” 

You look back at the customer's previous paying habits 
and discover you had a similar discussion with Mr. 
Debtor some time ago. At that time his excuses were, 
“Heavy income tax payments, new arrival in the family, 
and business poor. I have been a good customer for a 
long time. No one ever lost a dime on me. I may be 
slow but I always pay.” He then assures you as he has 
done before that conditions have changed ; he has received 
an increase in salary; everyone in the family is healthy 
now ; and that he can and will pay promptly. 

You explain in your most diplomatic manner that there 
is a profit vanishing point in accounts receivable and that 
the profit narrows when bills are not paid when they are 
due. You further state that you want his continued 
patronage, but you also want his bills paid promptly. 
You are an optimist and you reopen his account with your 
fingers crossed hoping that some day you will convince 
him to become a profitable credit customer of the store. 

This type of interview is repeated many times in Credit 
Offices almost daily. Your first desire is to tell cus- 
tomers, of this kind, to take their patronage elsewhere, 
but being salesminded you try to persuade them to pur- 
chase again and pay all their bills when they become due 
and give the store an opportunity to make a little profit. 
We use a set of rules to help us handle interviews of this 
kind and make it possible to salvage customers who 
would otherwise be lost or continue to pay bills at their 
own convenience. Here are the rules: 


Rules to Help Handle Interviews 


1. We believe a sincere and courteous greeting will do 
a great deal to assure the customer’s complete considera- 
tion of our requests. It will engender in the customer a 
cooperative attitude in answering the searching and 
oftentimes personal questions necessary to develop the 
information needed for a complete interview of the ac- 
count. It will make it easier for a customer to discuss a 
situation which is usually distasteful. 

2. Through familiarity of the background of the ac- 
count and complete analysis of the history the person 
interviewing may proceed to find out: 

a. Whether the customer cooperated with us during 
the period of slowness by contacting us. 

b. If promised extended payments were made as 
stated. 

c. The reason offered for slowness if given. 


d. The normal method of paying the account ex- 
cluding the last transaction. 
Any apparent discrepancies between the cus- 
tomer’s statements to the store and the records 
of the account. 


With this information and as the situation demands, 
you can determine if the reason, given by the customer, 
was actual, invented, or just an alibi. If the customer 
states he can pay promptly in the future, ask if all other 
indebtedness is current. Secure sufficient financial infor- 
mation and references who can substantiate his statement. 
Last but not least, have the Credit Bureau investigate 
again and confirm the customer’s new financial status 
plus his recent paying habits with other creditors. 


Changing Conditions of Average Customer 
Where credit is extended to the masses there will 
always be some past-due accounts. In our complex 
economy of a free society and the manifold activities of 
the buying public, conditions of the average consumer 
change, sometimes for the better and sometimes for 
worse. But negligence on the part of many customers 
is the prime reason that accounts become past due. Is it 
fair to permit a small percentage of our debtors to be lax 
in paying their commitments when they are due? Past- 
due accounts create an expense which must be paid for 
by everyone. We must accept our responsibility to re- 
duce the cost of distribution. 

Collection percentages in department and specialty 
stores have dropped about three points below last year's 
figures. This may not seem alarming but it is an indi- 
cation that we have a job on our hands. There is some- 
thing we can do besides stepping up our collection efforts. 
We can and should convert the habitually slow-pay and 
oftentimes unprofitable account to a profitable status.*** 
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Charge Accounts 


Once a Nuisance—Then a Privilege—Now a Necessity 
DEAN ASHBY, Credit Manager, Famous-Barr Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


NE OF THE most striking developments in 

department store merchandising over the 
past decade has been the emergence of the 
“Charge Account” as a full-fledged and sharp- 
edged tool for building store sales volume. Con- 
firmation of this may be found in a recent Federal 
Reserve Board national report on department 
store sales from November, 1950, through May, 
1951. This report shows that charge account 
sales registered increases which were consistently 
two to four times as great as cash sales increases 
during the same period. 

These facts are interesting, but as is often the case, the 
story behind the facts is far more useful and constructive. 
For example, these facts automatically pose the question: 
“Why did the charge account sales increase faster?’ The 
answer to this and many other questions about the value 
and practical use of charge accounts as an effective sales 
tool, may be found by a brief look at their historical 
development. 

Actually, charge accounts have passed through three 
stages of development in reaching their present existence 
as full-fledged merchandising tools for department stores. 
These are the nuisance stage, the privilege stage and the 
necessity stage. The nuisance appellation represents the 
“turn-of-the-century” attitude. At that time, or there- 
abouts, retail merchandising was typified by the “Dry- 
goods” store which was about to develop into the modern 
“Department” store. 

Most sales were cash on the line, the charge account 
privilege being extended reluctaritly “and usually with 
misgivings. Credit was granted in emergencies and then 
only as 2 favor and prompted by a past record of patron- 
age and a knowledge of the presence of tangible assets 
which could be sold or attached to pay the bill. In these 
“good old days” the possession of a charge account 
amounted to a social stigma signifying the fact that you 
did not have money enough to pay cash. 

Credit departments as such were nonexistent, the 
functions of opening the account, placing it on the 
“books” and collecting the bill, simply being added duties 
thrust on the bookkeeper much to his disgust and resent- 
ment. Women, of course, were considered as nonex- 
istent entities as far as charge accounts were considered 
since the man of the house was the only recognized 
legal contractual party. Small wonder, then, that charge 
accounts were classified as a “Nuisance,” by both the 
drygoods merchant and his uncomfortable, unhappy and 
slightly ashamed charge customer. 

The “Privilege” appellation for charge accounts de- 
veloped as a corollary of the transmutation of drygoods 
stores into department stores. Mass production, more 
efficient transportation and distribution facilities, mass 
display space and massive displays necessitated mass 
markets. Somewhere around the time of World War I, 
a few unknown merchandising geniuses took a thoughtful 
look at charge accounts. Perhaps they reasoned thusly: 
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“We used to think it was profitable to sell shoddy 
merchandise, have variable prices and refuse to accept 
returns. Then we switched to controlled qualities, one- 
price markups and accepted returns. As a result, our 
business and profits doubled and tripled. Maybe we 
ought to look closer at our charge account practices.” 

Assuming some such analysis, here is what they found. 
Most charge customers paid their bills on time and with- 
out question. Most charge customers bought better 
merchandise, paid higher prices and bought more goods, 
than did the cash customers. In exploring further they 
found that the reason for all this was due to the fact that 
charge accounts made buying more convenient. So, 
cautiously at first, they began to permit a wider use of 
the charge privilege but still with many restrictions. 
During the period around the early 20’s, charge accounts 
were offered to people who had incomes other than 
salaries or wages and who owned tangible property assets. 

This practice did not develop the mass sales possibilities 
of the charge account but it did accomplish a very im- 
portant thing. It removed the stigma of “Nuisance” 
and replaced it with “Privilege,” making the charge ac- 
count a mark of distinction rather than the reverse. 
While beneficial in this respect, however, the “Privilege” 
phase had a further delaying action effect. The “Privi- 
lege” was eventually extended to salary and wage earners 
without added incomes or property assets, but to a limited 
degree. If you happened to be a member of this great 
middle class, you could have the charge account privilege, 
but your credit standing had to be checked each time you 
made a purchase. After a period of experience, the more 
venturesome stores would then give you a “coin” or other 
type of charge account identification which removed such 
restrictions in large part and made “Convenience” a much 
more potent factor. 


Opening of the Charge Account 

The actual opening of the charge account by the cus- 
tomers was still somewhat of an ordeal, as the newly 
born credit departments insisted on all the details of 
your past financial, social and economic life and, further- 
more, spent considerable time and money checking them. 
But despite all this, it gradually became evident that most 
of the stores who extended the charge account privilege 
also did most of the business. The convenience of pay- 
ing once a month, of being able to buy when impulse or 
necessity rather than funds dictated, of being able to take 
advantage of bargains, et al., more than exceeded the in- 
conveniences encountered. Hence the stores with charge 
customers continued to grow and expand at a faster rate 
than most cash stores. 

As a result, thoughtful merchandising executives began 
to view charge accounts with even more discerning eyes. 
Looking beneath the surface, they saw not just credit 
“privilege” with convenience as its core, but the rough 
outline of a new retail sales tool. This attitude first be- 
came evident in the late ’20’s. It suffered a relapse during 
the depression years and then picked up momentum in the 





late '30’s as the country emerged from the economic dol- 
drums. 

It was evidenced in two major ways, the first of which 
consisted of loosening the bands of red tape which re- 
stricted credit extension. The slow build-up of efficient 
and comprehensive credit records through the medium of 
centralized credit bureaus in primary trading areas was 
partly responsible for this. The Credit Bureau check re- 
placed the slow, cumbersome costly and annoying practice 
of investigating credit references one by one, by telephone 
or mail. 

Credit management in general changed significantly. 
No longer was a credit applicant suspected until proved 
innocent of poor behaviour. The tendency changed 
to believing the applicant to be honest unless proved 
otherwise. In other words, if the Credit Bureau check 
showed no record at all, as would be the case with a 
person who had never established credit, he or she was 
presumed to be worthy and the account was opened. In 
most cases, the possession of a regular paying job, salary 
or wage, and no bad record was deemed sufficient to war- 
rant opening an account. 

The second significant change was evident in the 
aggressive desire to open new accounts by invitation 
rather than waiting for the request. Charge accounts 
were actually solicited. This brought about the end of 
the “Privilege” stage of the development of charge ac- 
counts as a merchandising tool. With bad debt losses 
rarely exceeding more than one-half of one per cent of 
sales and with charge customers buying better merchan- 
dise at higher prices in larger quantities than cash cus- 
tomers, progressive merchandising executives experienced 
another complete reversal in thinking. 

Now mark this. Charge Accounts were first thought 
of as a “Nuisance,” by both stores and customers, and 
were applied for discreetly and almost furtively. Then 
they became a “Privilege” to be granted graciously and 
openly by the store, and to be accepted as a proud favor 
by customers who had earned them. But now merchan- 
dising executives realized that while a charge account 
might still be a “Privilege of sorts,” the store was re- 
ceiving a favor in terms of increased sales and not ex- 
tending a favor every time one was opened. 


Evolution of Credit Business 

Thus, charge accounts reached the culmination of their 
development as a merchandising tool in becoming a 
“Necessity” to most retail merchandising establishments 
which depended on volume for a profitable existence. 
Larger stores across the country came to number their 
accounts in hundreds of thousands instead of just thou- 
sands. The volume of charge business first matched and 
then exceeded that of cash business. The credit operation 
became more streamlined and new machinery was de- 
signed and bought to expedite credit extension and bill- 
ing. The revolution, started in the early years of the 
century, was almost complete, but not quite. 

When charge accounts moved into “big time” and be- 
came a “necessity,” so did their solicitation and acquisi- 
tion. At first, new accounts were solicited by hit-or-miss 
methods and campaigns to acquire them were conducted 
in fits and starts. Employee solicitations, advertising 
campaigns, telephone and direct mail efforts were used in 
varying degrees of success. Personal or door-to-door 
solicitation was tried, sometimes by store personnel di- 
rectly, sometimes by outside agencies. 


But it remained for an alert and progressive market 
research agency, A. J. Wood & Company, to take charge 
account solicitation out of the hit-or-miss stage and de- 
velop it as a practical and profitable aid to the retail 
merchandising executive. The key to the answer was 
found in a market research study titled ““The Power of 
Charge Accounts” conducted in 1944. This study, na- 
tionally publicized in such specialized journals as The 
Crepir Wor tp,* and later in the Credit Management 
Year Bookt of the NRDGA, confirmed the thinking of 
most credit sales and merchandising executives that the 
possession of a charge account promotes more sales. 

Specifically, it pointed out that charge accounts are 
the cause of favorable attitudes toward the store, and 
more importantly, that solicited charge accounts are as 
favorably disposed as volunteer accounts.t Armed 
with these facts and with trained and competent inter- 
viewers at their disposal, the Wood Company pioneered 
their Research Method of Account Solicitation service. 
Personal solicitation was not new at the time the RMAS 
service was started, but its scientifically controlled appli- 
cation was. 

It removed the acquisition of new accounts from a 
hit-or-miss basis to a calculated, pre-determined flow of 

(Turn to “Charge Accounts,” page 30.) 


*January, 1945, “What Effects Do Charge Accounts Have on 
Department Store Women Shoppers?” 

11947, “The Power of Charge Accounts.” 

tThis has been confirmed in actual practice by the experi- 
ence of Bamberger’s. 

See Stores, April, 1951, “Charge Account Promotion,” by R 


P. Bissell. 
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Opinions of Management 


The maintenance of credit sales will be a prime requirement 
for the attention of the credit manager in 1952. This over-all 
policy is not materially different from the policy of the post 
World War II years to date, but its application to the day-to- 
day work of the department may require new flexibility and 
ingenuity. All offices including the credit department have 
been faced with an unusual turnover of personnel, creating 
extreme problems of training and assimilation of new em- 
ployees. Unlike the sales departments where customers are 
spread widely and the relative inexperience of the novice may 
not antagonize the customer unduly, the credit department 
funnels thousands of customers through a small space with a 
relatively small number of employees, handling extremely in- 
tricate transactions of a type where the slightest error proves 
most annoying to customer relationship. This situation requires 
an unusual degree of care and exactitude in training of new 
employees who will fill credit department positions and affect 
at one time or another a very large percentage of the store’s 
customers, whether merely authorizing the cashing of a check, 
correcting an error on a monthly statement, explaining some 
peculiarity of a monthly bill, arranging some deferred pay- 
ment account or reaching pleasant agreement with the cus- 
tomers taking an unusual amount of time to pay a particular 
bill. The spread of cycle billing and tally and floor audit 
systems forces a restudy of authorizing to balance the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary authorization on the floor against possi- 
bility of loss through delivery of merchandise to non-existent 
accounts. Probably the larger cities have a greater problem 
than is the case in small cities where the customers are well 
known to the salespeople and the credit department. Conse- 
quently, no generalizations can be made and each store will 
have to experiment in setting its limits of nonauthorization. 
Even a store’s actual experience does not tell the whole story 
because some degree of protection may be felt necessary be- 
yond the needs of actual experience, just as fire insurance is 
carried even though you may never have had a fire. I have 
not found any agreement on the balancing of proper protection 
and calculated risk. However, the area of disagreement is not 
so great but that each store in large cities, where this problem 
is an important one, can make decisions which seem reasonably 
sensible and at least are practical enough for the work to go 
on. The continuous dropping of collection percentages, which 
seems almost country-wide, may also present a real problem 
in 1952. It is a paradox that with the highest employment in 
the country’s history, this percentage should be declining. 
Should employment drop at a time when a collection per- 
centage is quite low, there would undoubtedly be a large 
amount on the books of all the stores which would not be 
immediately collectible. It is much easier to state the problem 
than to present any solution. Proposals for improving the per- 
centage have included work on the part of the individual store, 
such as, constant education of slow-paying customers, cam- 
paigns to transfer these accounts to instalment accounts; and 
even stricter measures, for example, prohibition of purchases, 
and city-wide measures such as joint advertising campaigns 
sponsored by the merchants or the credit bureau of the city.— 
Harold W. Brightman, President, Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

x* * * 


Assuming we do not have a war, and therefore 
have no further government credit restrictions, I 
would say that the credit manager has a greater op- 
portunity in 1952 to create additional business for his 
store by working intensively on new acounts, by re- 
activating dormant accounts, by encouraging the 
other various forms of credit, such as budget, coupon 
books, and all forms of time payment. I feel that 
he has a chance to make a great contribution to the 
successful operation of his business in the coming 
year—W. A. Green, Jr., President, W. A. Green 
Company, Dallas, Texas. 
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We have two major problems which we face continually. 
One would be expense control, that is collecting the customer’s 
money at the least possible expense to the store and second, 
good will building. We would be interested in seeing any 
articles that would deal with these two items such as new 
machines for replacing hand systems of bookkeeping and col- 
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lection follow-up, or any new improved and proved methods 
of office work and collection procedure to reduce personnel 
expenses. In building good will we would be interested in 
any new good will building type of letters to customers and 
improvement in collection procedures from the standpoint of 
customer acceptance and service.—Rawson Haverty, Secretary 
and Treasurer, Haverty Furniture Companies, Inc., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 
Ss 2? @ 


It seems to me that during 1952 perhaps the most 
important problem confronting credit managers is a 
continuation of the efforts to secure new credit busi- 
ness. However, such efforts should be tempered 
with careful scrutiny of the individual credit risks 
involved. Collection efforts should continue along 
normal policy lines as, due to any liquidation of long 
term instalment buying, collections should tend to im- 
prove as compared to last year.—Bernard S. Horne, 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Joseph Horne Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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The business of making a profit in a department store is 
getting a little more difhcult and I believe that 1952 will 
accentuate the trend in recent months. Expenses are certain to 
rise and profit margins will be somewhat curtailed by govern- 
ment regulations. Recent figures from the Department of Com- 
merce indicate that personal saving is at an all time high as a 
percentage of disposable personal income. It has been high 
because of the threat of war and it will probably be somewhat 
lower with the resulting increase in consumer spending in 1952. 
If we do not get an increase in volume it is quite certain that 
the profit will be very unsatisfactory. Therefore, I believe that 
the main job in the credit department, as in all other parts of 
the store, will be to promote sales, develop new customers and 
build business —Frank M. Mayfield, President, Scruggs-Vander- 
voort-Barney, Inc., St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Utah Power & Light Company supplies electric 
service in Eastern Idaho, North Central Utah and 
the Southwest corner of Wyoming, including ap- 
proximately 150,000 residential and farm customers. 
It sells no appliances, lamps or other electrical con- 
suming devices. It maintains a very active dealer 
coordinating department which works through all 
the regular sales outlets, contractors and architects, 
collecting monthly records of sales volume both on 
a unit and dollar basis. Through these contacts in- 
formation is automatically obtained on credit con- 
ditions and the effect of credit regulations on the 
total volume of sales. An independent survey re- 
cently made throughout the service area indicates 
that two-thirds of the sales expected in 1952 will be 
on a time-payment basis. Total volume will unques- 
tionably be less than in 1951. We believe three 
— should receive attention with respect to 1952 
sales: 

(1) A sharpening of the credit functions of appli- 
ance dealers with special attention to current and 
future favorable public relations. 

(2) Continual credit training for personnel re- 
sponsible for passing on time sales. 

(3) Constant alertness to conditions generally af- 
fecting credit with special attention to the incidence 
of national and political actions on incomes within 
our service areas——G. M. Gadsby, President and 
General Manager, Utah Power & Light Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


x~ * * 


With 61,836,000 people employed, and annual in- 
come running at the staggering rate of $274 billion, 
it looks as if the stores which do the best job of pro- 
motion for profit will do the best in volume and 
earnings. If the prosperity holds, that goes for 1952, 
and if prosperity slacks, and we go into a lull or a 
depression, no matter the depth of the dip, it holds 
good in a larger way, because then it takes masterful 
licks to make the grade. 1952’s most important 
credit problem is: How may I promote the “charge 
it” spirit among nonusers of credit, and add a large 





number of new accounts, while I awaken dormant 
accounts, and promote with all charge patrons to 
secure new business, and to replace in multiples cus- 
tomers lost in the usual course of business, increas- 
ing volume to the extent my concern is assured that 
the credit department is a potent selling force? We 
might add that a concern that with the cry of ex- 
pense weights its credit manager down with petty 
details, that could be cared for by much cheaper 
help, frustrates all his potential powers as a sales 
force.—F. E. Morriss, Executive Secretary, Texas 
Retail Dry Goods Association, Dallas, Texas. 


~*~ * * 


The important problems that are to receive the attention 
of our Manager of Credit Sales for 1952 are as follows: 

A. Increased realization of the importance our store attaches 
to the sales promotion factors in our credit department. 

B. Need for maintaining the most outstanding customer re- 
lations through more efficient opening and clearing of charge 
accounts. 

C. Extend the assistance and interest to our collection de- 
partment so essential to maintain prompt payment records and 
avoidance of credit losses. 

D. Foster better teamwork between the credit executives, 
- promotion and advertising managers. 

Keep in mind the amount of our accounts receivable out 
BS. rates as one of the major assets of the business com- 
parable to our investment in merchandise and equipment. 

F. Develop seasonal account solicitation programs which will 
not alone offset the losses due to people moving away, passing 
away, etc., but also strengthen our store’s position in the com- 
munity by welcoming those people who are new to the com- 
munity and the many new young families that are being formed 

G. Last, but not least, maintain efficient operation through 
better selection and training of staff in the use of modern 
technique and equipment.—Frank A. Orth, Secretary-Assistant 
Treasurer, Gladding’s, Providence, Rhode Island 


x~** * 


Frankly, we are living in such an unsettled world 
that I hardly feel qualified to make any statement. 
As far as problems which should receive the atten- 
tion of credit managers during 1952, I think the 
greatest problem is the danger of inflation which 
will continue to be a threat to business and the 
nation in general as long as our national adminis- 
tration continues to operate by deficit financing. 
And since taxes are as high as the country will 
stand, the only way to avoid deficit financing is for 
the national administration to eliminate all unneces- 
sary non-defense expenditures—John Sloan, Presi- 
dent, The Cain-Sloan Company, Nashville, Tennessee. 


x** * 


Since the economic outlook for 1952 seems to be that jobs 
will be plentiful and at good pay, I believe the wide-awake 
credit manager in retailing will look out for the following 
things: 

(1) He will seek for additions to his list of charge customers. 
His selection should be careful ones so that the risk of losing 
on such new accounts is not unreasonable, but it is important 
to add new accounts. This not only applies to thirty-day 
charge accounts but also to instalment accounts. 

(2) He should make sure that he gives customer satisfaction 
in the opening of his accounts. He should make sure the cus- 
tomer receives prompt, efficient and courteous service. The 
customer should be made to feel that the store welcomes the 
addition of her name to its account list. 

(3) The credit manager should see that he does not place 
undue restrictions on the approval of charge sale transactions. 
Service should be fast so that the customer has pleasure in 
her shopping. 

(4) The credit manager should watch his collections care- 
fully, make sure that reminder notices to customers are sent 
promptly and act on the content of the reminder notices so 
that the customer who is delinquent will understand that while 
the notices are impersonal, they have a meaning. Account 
review should be frequent and always current. 

(5) The credit manager should be sure that his staff is of 
as good quality as is obtainable in his community, so that these 
prior objectives can be achieved. Second best people should 
uever be selected for retail credit work; only top quality people. 

(6) The credit manager must make sure that his staff re- 
ceives encouragement concerning the quality of their work and 
encouragment in frequent reviews of their salary. Rewards 
for good work should be given as promptly as the policy of 
the organization will permit. 


(7) And not least, the credit manager must make sure his 
organization operates at top efficiency, that he is constantly 
in search of better and improved methods, so that the cost of 
his operation will be at the minimum, consistent with the 
maintenance of a good credit organization. —E. C. Stephenson, 
Vice-President, The J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


Opinions of Credit Executives 


The challenge of rising costs must be met in 1952. This en- 
tails an examination of each phase of our credit operation to 
ensure that the best methods are being used to maintain maxi- 
mum efficiency with a minimum outlay of time and money. It 
will also call for a more intensive staff training program to 
raise the production per capita. The above problem, coupled 
with the ever-present need for sales promotion and an efficient 
collection follow-up, will make 1952 a real test year for the 
credit executive—G. N. Abbott, Hudson’s Bay Company, Cal- 
gary, Alberta, Canada. 

e-f2 @ 


Each of us has problems peculiar to our line of 
business but I believe the most important problem 
facing all of us, this year and every year regardless 
of the merchandise handled, is twofold: promoting 
sales and collections. One is dependent on the other. 
We must make every effort to induce the public to 
patronize our firm. Everyone is operating under 
tremendous expense and that expense is paid through 
sales. Collections have been and will continue diffi- 
cult as long as the dollar buys less. It costs more 
to live and budgets must continually be rearranged 
to meet bills—G. G. Alexander, Linz Brothers, 
Dallas, Texas. 

ee oe = 

The merchandising of the credit department is one of the 
most important problems facing credit management for the 
coming year. Today we find top management vitally con 
cerned with the major problem of stimulating the demand for 
merchandise. It follows very logically that the credit depart- 
ment plays a most important role in creating the avenue where- 
(Turn to ‘Credit Problems,”’ page 18.) 
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Stores Protection Association 
Guards Your Most Valuable Asset 


Richard A. Sanford 


Acting Manager, Stores Protective Association 
Los Angeles, California 


HAT IS IT? Your Inventory, of course! While 

it is true that time lock vaults would hardly be 
practical to protect your merchandise, inventory shrinkage 
can be greatly reduced through the activities of your 
Stores Protective Association. What happens to the 
shipment of 50 refrigerators being transferred from the 
warehouse to your store, with an unload count of only 
42? Who removed the mink stole from show window 
No. 3 with no record of a sale? You ask yourself how 
1,500 men’s suits can walk out of a department? Your 
Stores Protective Association finds the answers and in 
many cases the disappearing articles and removes the 
cause without disturbing the normal operation of your 
store. 

There is no mystery attached to this type of service. 
Years of training through Police Department and other 
law-enforcement channels as well as in legal procedure 
make the manager of such an organization alert to the 
activities of the dishonest employee, the fraud-charge pur- 
chaser, the shoplifter, the forger and bad-check passer. 
His staff is trained to set into operation a plan for re- 
covery, interrogation and arrest, if necessary, of the guilty 
parties. 

Organization in Existence 25 Years 

In Los Angeles, this organization has been in existence 
over 25 years under the supervision and direction of J. 
A. Gross, General Manager of Retail Merchants Credit 
Association. Presently in charge of operations is Richard 
A. Sanford. A veteran of first World War, followed 
by active service on the Mexican border, Sanford joined 
the Los Angeles Police force in 1922; spending the last 
17 years of this service as contact with S. P. A. in charge 
of Store Detail. His retirement as Lt. Detective, after 
25 years, did not mean that “Dick” quit work. He aptly 
stepped into management of Stores Protective Associ- 
ation, following his friend and colleague, the former 
Manager Bascom E. Simpson, who retired due to illness. 

Assigned to Stores Protective Association are six de- 
tectives from the Los Angeles Police Department. Be- 
cause so many of the bunco and check cases break through 
this channel, this arrangement has proved mutually bene- 
ficial. In all cases, S. P. A. remains in the background, 
avoiding publicity. 

S. P. A. maintains in its office a record of each subject 
handled, from the time of its inception. When a second- 
or third-time offender is brought in, the case history is 
pulled from the readily available files, proving again the 
old adage that “crime does not pay.” Also, the store 
members report unusual experiences or suspicions which 
often tie up, resulting in the breaking of a case involving 
seemingly unrelated incidence. For example, a report 
that a pair of shoes was missing from a shipment featur- 
ing a corrective innovation could easily have been charged 
to an error in count except for the fact that the buyer 
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had promised to check each sale personally to convince 
himself of the merit of this feature. When he noticed 
an employee wearing this special shoe, he reported the 
incident to S. P. A. In matching this up with certain 
other information already in their possession, Stores Pro- 
tective Association was responsible for catching the key 
man in a chain of heavy losses which had been occurring 
within the store over a period of months. The culprit 
was none other than the proud wearer of a new pair of 
corrective shoes! 

Store testing is another service rendered by S. P. A. 
An experienced crew of women under the leadership 
of one who has been with the organization over 15 years, 
does an outstanding job. ‘Their reports inform store 
management as to courtesy, sales-approach, knowledge of 
stock as well as actual dishonesty, if this is observed 
among the salespersons. If dishonesty is uncovered, the 
Stores Protective Association does the interrogating and 
handles the case. The tact and knowledge displayed at 
this time usually break the case, with full recovery made 
to the store. 


Another activity concentrates on the notification to its 
members of stolen payroll checks, forged and other bad 
check practices. Description is given of the person pass- 
ing them, also serial numbers and any other information, 
such as the means of identification used, to warn others. 
This quick telephone service often results in picking up 
the individuals before they have had the chance to visit 
more than the one store-victim reporting the happening. 
A call to S. P. A. advising of store prowlers is also 
effective. A warning that a man posing as a carpenter 
(complete with overall and work tools, but no assistant) 
had made his way into store offices and fitting rooms 
getting away with twelve employees’ purses, was relayed 
so fast that he was apprehended as he walked into the 
neighboring store, ready to repeat his version of carpentry. 


Elimination of the Professional Shoplifter 


There seems to be a gradual elimination of the pro- 
fessional shoplifter. His modus operandi has been so 
widely publicized there is a continued watch for the 
Booster Box, specially made Jackets and heavily pleated, 
elastic skirts used for hiding contraband merchandise. 
Years of watchfulness and the high percentage of appre- 
hensions and arrest make the professional thief a rarity 
in Los Angeles. It is the problem of all protective organ- 
izations to learn the ever new methods to defraud now 
being tried by the amateur. It should be possible to de- 
velop a National warning system through your own Stores 
Protective Association and its cooperation with others. 
Such a hook-up would soon become known to the poten- 
tial shoplifter and check-kiter and would certainly act 
as a warning for him to stay away from your town.*** 





Inside the Retail Merchants Credit Association 


TOP FLIGHT executive and owner of one of 

the largest Aluminum plants in the country just 
recently made the prediction that Los Angeles would have 
a population of 7,000,000! “With everything we have 
to offer out here, how can we miss?” is his contention. 

Retail Merchants Credit Association of Los Angeles, 
with its 4,000,000 credit files and some 200 employees, 
is indeed a far cry from a booklet published for the year 
1886-1887, which is the origin of the business and, possi- 
bly, the oldest credit screening in existence. Contained 
are handwritten signatures of the first subscribers to a 
credit service in Los Angeles. These pioneers recognized 
a need, even then, for the necessity of clearing their ac- 
counts through a central clearing method. Is it not 
highly amusing now to read the code used to classify 
Los Angeles shoppers of those days? “Doubtful—Look 
out!” “Honest, but no property” or just plainly stating, 
“will not pay—N. G.” 

They are still able to keep the percentage of retail 
losses down to a minimum due to the cooperation and 
understanding of the membership, which makes it possi- 
ble to keep pace with the tremendous growth experienced 
in this area. A coverage of some 450 square miles in 
Los Angeles alone, in a county stretching some 4,500 
square miles offers a challenge. To meet and overcome 


it is the aim of R. M. C. A. 


Into this area comes new business, small and large, 
encouraged by the almost fantastic success stories which 
come true every day. Credit service is sold, bearing in 
mind our affiliation through the National Retail Credit 
Association. An “RMCA” member is a National mem- 
ber. Educational meetings stress the importance of the 
“National” picture. New members and their clerical 
staffs are invited to open meetings in our offices where 
each phase of credit clearing is explained visually. Talks 
are given regularly here to trade associations, professional 
groups, college and university classes. As part of new- 
employee training, members are sending their credit 
clerks to RMCA to learn the procedure, thus easing the 
burden ordinarily assumed by the member. 

The public also recognizes the value of a central credit 
depository. In making application for credit privileges, 
the customer learns that his antecedent record is carefully 
checked as well as local references. Prominent display 
of the RMCA emblem acts as a silent salesman; the 
customer, whether he is shopping, applying for a personal 
loan or engaging professional medical services, knows 
he will have to qualify according to the requirements of 
the credit granter and prides himself when he is granted 
credit. On the other hand, where clarification of infor- 
mation is necessary, a visit to the offices is suggested, at 


(Turn to “Credit Association,”’ page 30.) 


HERE ARE four views of the offices of the Retail Merchants Credit Association of Los Angeles: 1, A section of report files 
showing telephone connections; 2. Written reports department; 3. Interviewing offices; and 4. Main switchboard. 
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for the hundreds of retail stores using the 
Recordak Photographic Billing System 


Sales checks are photographed 
instantaneously . . . for a fraction 
of a cent apiece. Total cost is far 
outweighed by the savings 
Recordak Photographic Billing 
brings to your store. 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
Originator of modern microfilming—and its application to retailing 














PRLD When Writing to Advertisers 


Bills are turned out on schedule 


When preparing a “charge” customer's statement, it’s 
merely necessary for the billing clerk to list the sales check 
totals, credits, and returns by amount only. This short cut 
is possible because the sales checks and other media are 
photographed in a Recordak Microfilmer . . . and sent out 
to the customer with the simplified statement. 


No extra help... or costly overtime 


With Recordak Photographic Billing, posting operations 
are reduced 859% —no individual purchases to describe 
...no tax breakdowns or dates. Consequently, the billing 
clerk’s output soars—peak loads are taken in stride...and 
billing machine requirements are reduced as much as 75%. 


Customer questions are answered in advance 


The original sales checks enable the customer to recall 
purchases immediately. No question as to who bought 
what... when... and where the merchandise was sent. 
Traffic in your adjustment department is thus cut to a 
surprising low. Any misunderstandings are settled quickly 
because the photographically accurate and complete pic- 
ture record is at the clerk's finger tips—ready for im- 
mediate review in a Recordak Film Reader. 


“Make Your Sales Checks Work For You” gives you the story on the 
savings realized in stores of every size; also details on the line of 
Recordak Microfilmers now offered on an attractive purchase 

or rental basis. Write today for your free copy. 
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MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of E Kodak Company), 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22..N. Y. 





Gentlemen: Please forward a copy of “Make Your 
Sales Checks Work For You.” 




















7 “Credit Problems” 


(Beginning on Page 12.) ge 


by the consuming public may secure this merchandise, and 
thereby stimulate the markets. Looking to the future pros- 
perity of retailers, it depends to a large measure on their 
ability to move mountains of merchandise. As we have the 
need for increasing the movement of this merchandise, the 
retailer will find that there is no better avenue for increasing 
sales than that available through the credit channels. Retail- 
ing and the use of credit must be progressive. Today we 
must have objectives, not objections, to credit sales —Dean 
Ashby, Famous-Barr Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
x * * 

The most important problem in 1952 is to improve 
our collection percentages and increase charge busi- 
ness, in face of unfavorable local conditions. Our 
major industry, textiles, has suffered from over- 
production and generally unfavorable textile market 
conditions. Reduced payrolls have affected our col- 
lections this year and will probably do so for several 
months to come.—L. E. Ashmore, Ivey-Keith Com- 
pany, Greenville, South Carolina. 

x * * 

With collection percentages somewhat lower than last year, 
the collection effort will have to be stepped up. Should we 
allow our accounts to become too delinquent, they will not be 
open to buy. We all know that a customer stavs away from 
the store where her account might be restricted. It therefore 
behooves us to keep our collections up.—F. R. Close, The Wm. 
Taylor Son & Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

x * * 

1952, a presidential year, is an uncharted sea. Rus- 
sia the dominating element—if she makes a wrong 
move Government controls will take over. Pru- 
dence dictates a stay close to the shore attitude until 
the political situation is clarified—Tom H. Elliott, 
Watson Coal Company, Sioux City, Iowa. 

wa: @ 

In approaching the New Year let us be practical. Living 
through times such as these, I think the greatest problem is 
in the improvement of collections, the lifeblood of the business. 
With the average buyer so expense conscious, tax conscious and 
generally resistant to even normal demands, our problem is to 
improve collections with the least possible disturbance of good 
will. This means that we must keep our accounts well posted, 
send out bills on time and a quick follow-up on overdue ac- 
counts. Polite but firm consistent dunning is important until 
the account is liquidated. Increased collections mean additional 
sales. The sooner they pay, the sooner they can buy. This 
coming year will serve as a test of our ability to do this 
effectively —Bernard Eyges, Louis’, Inc., Boston, Massachusetts 

x*x* * 


The most important credit problem for 1952 can 
be answered in my opinion with just one word—in- 
flation. Already the white collar class and the fixed 
income class are having tremendous difficulties in 
meeting their obligations because their money just 
will not go far enough. People who were on the 
borderline anyway, are showing no ability to keep up. 
Unless some way is found to halt the tide of in- 
flation, it will be a serious credit problem.—Dorothy 
Foster, Duff & Repp, Inc., Kansas City, Missouri. 

x*** 

In my opinion, the most important problems confronting us 
in 1952 will be to curb overbuying, overspending, and espe- 
cially overcharging ; to educate the general public to live 
within its income, and buy only that which can be paid for 
within 30 days, or according to contract. Once the buying 
public learns to control its buying needs credit executives will 
be able to keep arrears down and losses at a minimum.—Mrs. 
Nelle Hudkins, Central Electric & Gas Company, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

x*x* 

The manager of credit sales in 1952 should be ever 
conscious of continuing the very best of service to 
his account customers. Credit sales promotion is lost 
without following through, day after day and by 
promptly satisfying each person on every transaction. 
Control should not be allowed to be unduly sacri- 
ficed in obtaining this result. Increasing costs of 
this service may be offset by the inauguration of 
more efficient methods that will still maintain the 
high standards desired. Constant study of forms, 
equipment and personnel involved is necessary. The 
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initial expense of Lee new equipment, for ex- 
ample, would be cancelled out quickly by the subse- 
quent savings in the cost of the new operation. No 
store can sensibly allow skyrocketing costs to be 
present in their credit services, but neither can they 
allow their credit customers to be anything less than 
satisfied —Edward Johannes, Flint & Kent, Buffalo, 
New York. 
x** * 

The most important problem which will confront credit men 
in 1952 is the matter of maintaining prompt collections. A 
large segment of the population has less money to spend due to 
steady increase in the cost of living and increased taxes, both 
National and local. Through close collection follow-up it 
should be possible to educate the customer to pay promptly ~ 
to avoid creating debts in excess of his ability to pay.—M. 
Johnston, Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

x** * 

My most important problem for 1952 will be the 
control of operational ——> Supplies, services 
and postage are contin ly increasing and we are 
also faced with the necessity of granting salary in- 
creases wherever possible in order to compete with 
defense industries for competent help. Economy, 
therefore, must be our watchword in the coming 
year—W. H. Kleese, Columbia, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia. 

a 2 

I believe the most important problem confronting credit 
managers in 1952 will be maintaining volume in spite of 
shortages in many lines. With many items disappearing from 
our shelves it is only natural to assume that it must be made 
up in some other way. I do not believe we will be able to do 
it by an increased number of accounts alone, though that should 
and would help, but we will have to promote the accounts we 
already have to buy more of the merchandise that is available. 


—L. H. Korman, The H. Weber Sons & Company, Zanesville, 


Ohio. 
x*x* 

The most important credit problem in the foresee- 
able future is the overindebtedness of our customers. 
People are ready to spend regardless of the fact that 
taxes and price rises will continue to push the cost 
of living higher. It is an established fact that out- 
standings and volume are at all-time high, and with 
the expanding defense activity, the credit executive 
should screen customers cautiously and teach them 
not to overbuy. Therefore, be it resolved, that we 
keep our files up-to-date by formulating and adopt- 
ing a credit policy subject to sudden changes.—Stella 
Murphy, Citizens Savings & Loan Corporation, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

x*«* 

(1) The defense effort has created a problem not only in 
the quantity but in the quality of new personnel. Have we 
done all that we could in organizing our training methods? 

(2) Collections have already proven a problem. Have we 
organized adequate checks on the routine performance of our 
collection follow-up in regard to the observance of schedules 
and degree of judgment exercised ? 

(3) Expenses are rising. Have we done as much as we 
could in work simplification? 

(4) Due to the increased taxes and increased cost of living, 
I believe that there will be a greater demand for the types 
of account with specified monthly payments (Coupons, Con- 
venient Payment Accounts, and Revolving Charge). Ap- 
parently many stores have not yet equipped themselves to pro- 
vide the revolving credit type of accommodation, which will 
be increasingly important in the future—C. F. Naumann, 
Frederick Loeser & Company, Inc., Brooklyn, New York. 

x** * 

Courteous and efficient personnel will continue to 
be one of our major problems in 1952. We believe 
it will be smart to place a good deal of emphasis 
on collections for the first 90 days following Christ- 
mas and then keep close eye on political trends, as 
a more conservative government in Washington may 
set the pattern fr less free spending generally, 
which could result in some danger in high ledger 
balances, especially on open accounts.—S. J. Nicely, 
Miller’s, Inc., Knoxville, Tennessee. 


(To be continued next month.) 





Ramblings From the Book of Retail Credit 


WILLIAM W. WEIR, Formerly Credit Sales Manager, The May Company, Los Angeles, California 
Honorary Life Member, National Retail Credit Association 


HEN we consider the short span through which 

\X retail credit has been moulded into shape, the 

credit managers and the associations throughout the 

country should be congratulated on the way it has justi- 
fied itself during the past few turbulent years. 


* * * 


Our National Association has been in existence less 
than a quarter of a century and very few merchant-owned 
bureaus were formed prior to 25 years ago. Standard 
reports have been written only during the last 20 years. 


. * * 


The National Retail Credit Association for over 
twenty years has been building a great dam for the con- 
trol of credit. Its preachments of sound credit practices, 
its education of credit managers in the best methods of 
credit control, its education of the public in the necessity 
of prompt payments, and the development of a chain of 
1,300 credit reporting bureaus (with the credit records 
of more than sixty million individuals )—like the dam in 
the river—hold back the stream of unwise credit business. 

. * * 

One of the compensations for having lived and worked 
during this formative period is that of comparing condi- 
tions as they were in the beginning with those of the 
present. There is nothing more interesting than a con- 
sideration of the progress made along the trail of retail 
credit granting, the trail which developed into a road 
and then into the highway of commerce. 


* * * 


From the country store’s “O.K.” to take out a new 
harness and pay for it “when the crops come in,” to the 
highly specialized administration of credit granting to- 
day, we find a vista of significant change. The strongest 
factor for which we of today have to be grateful is the 
handful of men associated with credit granting who had 
the ability and the fortitude to anticipate change, to 
vizualize conditions to which the trend of their times 
was leading and to build into their activities certain 
ethics of credit. 

* * * 

There is something inspiring in noting the urge of 
those connected with credit to lift their work into that 
of a profession from the hit-and-miss, “if we don’t trust 
him someone else will” stage of credit granting. We 
may find assurance that credit will be as staple as mer- 
chandising in the widespread movement to educate the 
public on the subject of credit, its importance, its use 
and its abuse and possibilities. 

* . - 


The credit field mirrors almost immediately the chang- 
ing conditions and the causes which contribute to the 
change. And the man in credit work who is to survive 
and succeed must be alert to these changes and these 
causes. 

* * * 

No longer do we have “selling” and ‘“non-selling” 
employees, “producing” and “non-producing” depart- 
ments. We have Merchandise Selling and Service Sell- 


ing. In changing the name of the credit department to 
the credit sales department, management has recognized 
that every employee is engaged in selling. This includes 
everyone in the service divisions, from the janitors to 
those holding the highest positions. While we do not 
all sell merchandise which can be seen, felt and com- 
pared, we do deal in that most obvious commodity known 
as “good will.” Good will is the chief asset of any 
business and we all have a common interest in the suc- 
cess of our store. 
* * > 

The subject of standardization could well be another 
consideration of the credit manager. As it is now, one 
can visit credit departments in several different institu- 
tions in one city or in several different cities, and find 
hardly any two departments functioning alike in any 
detail or with anywhere near the efficiency they could if 
a standard credit department plan of procedure were 
worked out and adopted. Standard practices and forms 
contribute much to the efficiency of the credit depart- 
ment. In spite of the fact that we may think our office 
has the best routine, there is always an opportunity to 
improve upon every procedure, if not in the saving of 
time, then to make doubly sure of accuracy and to guard 
against carelessness, to say nothing of establishing a basis 
for computing the figures which make up statistics, so 
that they will be comparable. 


* * * 


There never was a time in our history when knowledge 
and cooperation were more needed. There never was a 
time when knowledge and cooperation on credit matters 
were of such vital importance to the retail business. This 
is an age of organization and consolidation. We must 
learn to do those things which produce the best results. 
It is also an age of constant change, and only through 
discussion and the exchange of ideas can we keep abreast 
of the times. 

* * > 


So, in passing, it might not be amiss to mention the 
responsibility someone must take to help those coming up 
along the line—those who will some day be the credit 
managers and the bureau managers, replacing those who 
have learned via the long route of hard knocks. It is 
not fair to let them make the same uncertain detours 
that circumstances forced on us. The credit profession 
has its share of leaders, its opportunity for the develop- 
ment of leadership. What it needs is education of the 
entire group of credit workers and a standardization of 
its procedure. week 


THIS ARTICLE, by Mr. Weir, is reprinted 
here from June, 1935, CREDIT WORLD and is 
as appropriate now as it was then. Mr. Weir, 
while now retired, is still interested in credits 
and attended the annual conference of District 
11 in Palm Springs, California, April 22-24, 
1951. His many friends throughout the credit 
fraternity will be glad to know that he is enjoy- 
ing excellent health.—Ed. 











Educational Activities in Los Angeles 


The Los Angeles Retail Credit Associates, Los Angeles, 
California, now in its third year, enjoys a membership 
of 112 credit men and women, all vitally interested in 
the part the credit fraternity is taking in the growth 
of the community. Under the splendid leadership of its 
third president, W. E. Ryan, Credit Manager, Broad- 
way Department Store, it has entered into the Fall and 
Winter activities and plans are under way to start an 
educational course right after the first of the year. With 
regular monthly meetings the November program was 
devoted to the Credit Bureaus of the Los Angeles area. 
First president of this educational group was A. E. 
Kaiser, Credit Manager, Bullocks and second president 
was R. D. Roberts, Credit Manager, Union Oil Com- 
pany of California. 


Credit Education in Salt Lake City 


The Credit Bureau of Salt Lake City, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, have just completed their nineteenth year of con- 
ducting educational classes for employees in the credit 
field of that city. In 1949, they put into effect with the 
cooperation of the University of Utah, Extension Di- 
vision, a three-year course which runs continuously. 
This made it possible for students to start any year and 
at the end of three years they will have completed the 
required study in Credits and Collections to qualify them 
for a certificate of graduation. Harry P. Earl, Execu- 
tive Vice President of the Bureau, states that the course 
has been accepted with enthusiasm and that more than 
40 are now enrolled in the classes. Seven leaders in the 
field of credit received their certificates this year. 


Program Suggestions 


The script of an excellent stage presentation, “The 
Dream of Mr. Young,” sent to us by C. F. Roycroft, 
General Manager, Credit Bureau of Baltimore, Balti- 
more, Maryland, has been mimeographed and single 
copies are available without cost from the National office 
only to program chairmen of local associations. The 
twenty-four page script requires fourteen characters and 
several offstage voices. ‘Theme of the play is a day in 
the life of Mr. Young, credit manager of Moss and 
Moss Company; dramatically shows what not to do in 
a credit office. 


For Sale 


ONE HUNDRED SEVENTY-FIVE 
USED McDonald 814.” by 11” binders 
in excellent condition, $3.00 each in 
lots of 10 or more. Special price on 
total lot. Write or wire Box 1522, 
The CREDIT WORLD. 
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Coming District Meetings 


District Two (New York and New Jersey) and 
District Twelve (Delaware, Distr ct of Columbia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia) 
will hold a joint annual meeting at Hotel New Yorker, 
New York, N. Y., February 10, 11, and 12, 1952. 

District Three (Florida, Georgia, North Carolina 
and South Carolina) and District Four (Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Tennessee) will hold a joint 
annual meeting at The Atlanta Biltmore, Atlanta, 
Georgia, April 20, 21, 22, and 23, 1952. 

District Five (Ohio, Michigan, Ontario, Canada, 
and Kentucky) and District Thirteen (Illinois, In- 
diana, and Wisconsin, except Superior) will hold a joint 
annual meeting at the Loraine Hotel, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, February 24, 25, and 26, 1952. 

District Six (lowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Superior, Wisconsin and Mani- 
toba, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Cornhusker, Lincoln, Nebraska, February 17, 18, and 
19, 1952. 

District Seven (Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri and 
Oklahoma) will hold its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Jayhawk, Topeka, Kansas, March 23, 24, and 25, 1952. 

District Eight (Texas) will hold its annual meet- 
ing in San Antonio, Texas, May 18, 19, and 20, 1952. 

District Nine (Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and 
Wyoming) will hold its annual meeting in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, April 20, 21, and 22, 1952. 

District Ten (Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
Washington, Alberta, British Columbia and Saskatch- 
ewan, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at the Win- 
throp Hotel, Tacoma, Washington, May 18, 19, and 20, 
1952. 

District Eleven (Arizona, California, Nevada and 
Hawaii) will hold its annual meeting at the Claremont 
Hotel, Berkeley, California, April 27, 28, and 29, 1952. 





Wilmington, Delaware 

The new officers and directors of the Credit Granters 
Association, Wilmington, Delaware, are: President, El- 
wood M. Hazel, Community Finance & Acceptance 
Corp.; Vice President, William E. Gunther, Crosby & 
Hill Co.; Secretary, Albert J. King, Kennard-Pyle Co.; 
and Treasurer, Raymond L. Smith, Universal CIT Corp. 
Directors: Joseph J. Alkazin, Braunsteins: Earle E. 
Leaman, Diamond Ice & Coal; Louis L. Alper, Morris 
Square Deal Jewelers; George J. Reed, Hurley-Powel 
Co.; Paul A. Fallon, Keil Motor Co.; Dean D. Reese, 
Porter Motor Co.; Edward B. Dulmage, Sears Roebuck 
& Co.; Russell R. Cool, John A. Carlson Co.; Edward 
F. Matthews, Newark Trust Co.; and William Talley, 
Credit Bureau of Wilmington. 


——Wanted to Buy—_—_ 


Crepir BurEAU or part interest in a bureau. Prefer 
Illinois or New York States but will consider any 
location. Box 1521, The Creprr Wor tp. 





John C. Griffith 


John C. Griffith, vice president and treasurer, W. C. 
Stripling Co., Fort Worth, Texas, died in a local hospi- 
tal November 17, 1951, one day before his 71st birthday. 
Although he had been in ill health for a year, he had 
continued at his duties most of that time. A native of 
Georgia, Mr. Griffith joined the Stripling’s store in 
Bowie, Texas, in 1900 and came to the Fort Worth store 
a few months later. He was named secretary of the 
firm in 1919 when it was incorporated. He had started 
as a cash stand operator and later served as the firm's 
first credit manager. A director of the Retail Mer- 
chants Association and the Better Business Bureau, he 
was also active in the Baptist Church and civic affairs 
of Fort Worth. He is survived by his widow, a son, 
three daughters, four grandchildren, a brother and sister. 


Vernon M. Gribble 


Vernon M. Gribble, credit manager, National Furni- 
ture Store, Nashville, Tenn., was killed in an automobile 
accident in Nashville, November 15, 1951. He was a 
past president of the Nashville Retail Credit Association 
and a member of the Quarter Century Club, National 
Retail Credit Association. 


Annual Meeting at Charlotte 


At the annual meeting of the Charlotte Retail Credit 
Association, Charlotte, North Carolina, the following 
officers and directors were elected, shown in the picture 
below, seated, left to right: C. E. Durham, Treasurer, 
W. H. Hobbs Co.; D. D. Godfrey, Second Vice Presi- 
dent, Bank of Charlotte; Grover Ritchie, President, 
Citizens Bank; Ellis Pierce, First Vice President, Me- 
morial Hospital; and Ruth Carpenter, Secretary, Parker 
Gardner Co. Standing, left to right: Charles Dudley, 
Director, Charlotte Merchants Association; Mrs. Hazel 
Kirkpatrick, Director, Charlotte Eye, Ear, Nose and 
Throat Hospital; Lillian Callis, Director, Aetna Loan; 
R. C. Gurley, Auto Springs & Alignment Service; Harry 
Snook, Third Vice President, Snook Brothers; Sam 
Stone, Director, E. B. Stone Finance Co.; and B. D. 
Farmer, Director, Sears-Roebuck Co. 





“We have found the N.R.C.A. stickers very effec- 
tive and too, the customer becomes acquainted with 
the fact that a Credit Bureau actually exists.”—J. B. 
Chancellor, N. C. Hall Jewelry Co., Houston, Texas. 

. x * 

“I greatly value your kindness in sending The Creorr Worip 
to me each month. It is, of course, the best publication of its 
kind in the world. I would like to buy a brick in your new 
building but cannot remit under present conditions. Put me in 
your debt for one and I will send checque when it becomes pos- 
sible. I attended your Providence, R. I., convention in 1927 and 
greatly enjoyed it. I have been trying ever since to get to 
another annual meeting and although 75 years of age I may 
manage as I have relatives in Boston, Mass.”"—G. Harley 
Denny, Secretary, Essex & Suffolk Credit Traders Association, 
47 Birchington Road, London, England 

* *«* * 

“I just received my statement for my dues and I 
sure do not want to miss The CREDIT WORLD 
which I look foward to receiving every month. The 
information that is put in there and those educational 
articles one cannot help but benefit and learn from 
them.”—Elmer H. Gottschalk, Assistant Office Man- 
ager, Co-operative Oil Co., Rochester, Minn. 

ee = 

“I read with much interest the splendid publication The 
Crepir Wortp. I also want to express my appreciation to the 
National Retail Credit Association for contributing a full page 
each month in the publication to the appropriate ads of the 
Associated Credit Bureaus of America. I am sure all of the 
Credit Bureaus of the nation appreciate your fine cooperation 
in making this space available without charge.”—Harry P. 
Earl, Executive Vice President, Credit Bureau of Salt Lake 
City, Salt Lake City, Utah 

x * * 

“At a recent meeting of our Retail Credit Execu- 
tives Association it was unanimously agreed to con- 
tribute $1.00 per member toward the new N.R.C.A. 
office building. As Secretary of the Norfolk Retail 
Credit Executives Association it gives me great 
pleasure to enclose our check for $25.00.”—Mrs. 
Virginia Scott Stevens, Norfolk, Virginia. 

ee & 

“Here are contributions of $17.00 from our members for the 
‘Buy a Brick’ fund. We have previously forwarded contribu- 
tions amounting to $63.00 and since we would like for Knox- 
ville to have 100 bricks in the building, our Credit Bureau 
is contributing $20.00. Our check for $37.00, therefore, is 
enclosed.”—A. C. Bittle, Secretary-Manager, Credit Bureau of 
Knoxville, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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LEONARD BERRY 


T IS NATURAL for credit managers to resist as 
long as possible the necessity of transferring an ac- 

count to the Profit and Loss ledger. Hope springs 
eternally that just one more collection letter, or phone 
call, will do the trick, and bring in the money. How- 
ever, once the final step has been taken, and the account 
dumped in the oblivion of Bad Dept, it is easy for it to 
be forgotten. Many credit managers feel that enough 
time and money have already been spent on the account, 
and that there is no point in spending more money on it. 

Certainly, there would be little justification for keep- 
ing up the full collection steam on such accounts. It is 
assumed that all the tricks in the collection bag have been 
used before the account was charged off. Nonetheless, 
it is sound and profitable credit management procedure 
to review all “P and L” accounts periodically. Those 
credit managers who do so report that the effort is very 
worth while. The investment of time and money pays 
dividends. 

Circumstances of individuals do change. Financial 
crises have a way of being solved. The jobless often get 
other jobs. There is nothing static about personal fi- 
nances; indeed, they are in a constant state of flux and 
change. Perhaps the customer completely unable to pay a 
bill three years ago is today in a position to do so. 

One successful collection manager -maintains that no 
account is uncollectible as long as he knows where the 
person is. Every once in a while, actually about twice 
a year, he writes to all his old “P and L” accounts. Sure, 
some mail is returned marked “unknown.” Sure, there 
is absolutely no response to many of the letters, but out 
of each mailing a few customers respond, and either pay 
in full or make some arrangement for partial payments. 
Perhaps there is sufficient gold in your old “P and L” 
hills to warrant occasional mining. 

Naturally, it is difficult to know what to write about 
in letters to “P and L” accounts. All the familiar 
reasons why payment should be made have been long 
since exhausted. Certainly renewed threats will avail 
little. About the only avenue of appeal remaining, that 
makes any sense at all, is the one dealing with the value 
of a good personal credit rating, and the possibility of 
restoration of credit facilities even though the past pay- 
ment record be blemished. Of course, it is understood 
that only full payment can be considered as leading to 
a lifting of the “P and L” stigma. 

Several credit and collection managers have told us 
that a brief note simply reminding the customer that 
the debt is still on the books, and must someday be paid, 
is the best. For greater effectiveness and “reason why,” 
many of them enclose with the letter the little N.R.C.A. 
booklet, “The Good Things of Life—On Credit.” 

This booklet, available at nominal cost from the Na- 
tional Office, tells the story of retail credit in simple 
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and plain language. It starts out by describing the magic 
of credit buying power. The next page deals with, 
“What people buy on credit.” Following that are pages 
devoted to “The value of personal credit,” “Credit de- 
pends on TWO THINGS,” “Your credit is an OPEN 
BOOK,” and finally, “How to establish your credit,” 
and “How to maintain a GOOD CREDIT record.” 
The ten-page, 314” x 6”, paper-bound booklet concludes 
with the CODE OF ETHICS of the National Retail 
Credit Association. 

We would like to quote just one paragraph from the 
booklet, “If, at some time in the past, your credit record 
has been marred by unexpected and unavoidable financial 
reverses, it can often be reinstated. The procedure here 
is to discuss the matter frankly with those from whom 
you would like to receive the credit privilege, or ask 
advice of your local Credit Bureau.” That certainly 


holds out the comforting assurance that it is wise to pay 


old bills and so doing might result in a “clear slate.” 

Perhaps in the months of January and February, when 
the pressure of credit office routine is momentarily light- 
ened, a profitable review of all “P and L” accounts could 
be undertaken. Not only would some extra dollars come 
in, but, perhaps, and even more importantly, constructive 
rehabilitation steps would be started to bring worthy, 
but temporarily unfortunate, credit customers back into 
the buying field. 

Even an old “P and L” account, paid in full, and the 
lapse adequately explained, can occasionally be made into 
a satisfactory customer of the store by judicious and in- 
telligent restoration methods. It seems to be worth 
trying, in all events. 


This Month’s Illustrations ™-—~> 


Illustration No. 1. R. D. Roberts, Credit Man- 
ager, Union Oil Company of California, Los Angeles, 
tells us that he has had good success with this letter. We 
can readily see why. The letter is a splendid example of 
constructive credit management. It is warm and friendly. 

Illustration No. 2. This letter, sent to old P and L 
accounts, appeals to the sense of fair play possessed by 
most people. It opens the way for discussion of the 
matter and protects the customer’s personal pride. 

Illustration No. 3. Ted Summerhill, Credit Sales 
Manager, Samples, El Dorado, Arkansas, used this at- 
tractive leaflet to give customers a clear idea of the firm’s 
credit offerings. Measuring 354” x 5”, the leaflet is 
printed on green stock. It was given to all new cus- 
tomers, enclosed with statements and packages, and made 
available at cash registers throughout the store. This 
brochure is shown because we are often asked for ex- 
amples of such. 





Union Oil Company of California 


PETROLEUM BUILDING @ LOS ANCELES 15. CALIFORNIA 


December 15, 1951 


Mr. M. F. Deacon 
120 - 59th Avenue 
Los Angeles 9, California 


Dear Mr. Deacon: 


It mst be @ source of grea’ 
that your account is in fine shape again. 
very splendid cooperation in clearing your 
balance with us affords us the 

ping to reestablish you as one of our regular, 
satisfied, prompt paying customers once more. 
We hope that you will unbesitatingly use the en- 
closed currently dated credit card for all your 
petroleum and automobile accessory requirements. 
Your patronage of our products and service is 
Sincerely appreciated, and it is our desire that 
the friendly relations we now have with you may 


Nbr 


Credit Manager 


THREE CONVENIENT WAYS 
TO CHARGE AT 


Samples 


1 Open Account (regular monthly charge 
cccount), The most convenient for thow 
store-wde items you will normelly pay 
by the 10th of the month following purchese 


*, ond Coots Ni 
poyment or extra charge Poyment is mode 


2 monthly poyments beg 


to come to the office. 


Mrs. James A. Customer 
000 East Avenue 

Tour City, Your State 
Dear Mrs. Customer: 


Deep down we know most people are fair and want to fulfil) 
their obligations, but that sometines 


e » in these acverse 
=p and payment of old bills become possible. 
Perhaps that is true with you. We “do hope se. Wothing gives 


one @ greater feeling of satisfaction than being able to 
settle long-standing debts. 


whele thes 
siteations 


This note is to suggest that now would be © good tine for 
you to make arrangements for the payment of the amount you 
ome us, $00.00. 


Tou are sure of our cooperation is setting-up mutually 
satisfactory plan. ~ 


Sincerely, 





The 3-Poy Pion works os follows For ex 
omple if your sult ond topcoot purchased in 
October amounted to $120 you would poy— 

On November 15 

ly, On December 15 

3 On Jorwary 15 


3 New Budget Plo 


Accounts extending 
morths tom dote of 

new purchows 

For further details on ony of these 3 con- 

venient woys to chorge, osk any solesperson, 

oF, if you prefer, stop by the Account Office 


Samples 
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Why Should I “Age Analyze” My Accounts? 


THAT WAS the question put to us recently by one 
of our smaller businessmen members. This seems to be 
the ideal month in which to attempt an answer. Janu- 
ary is a time for business reviews, and age analysis is 
one of the most important to have on the list. As an 
outstanding credit sales manager said recently, “Age 
analysis of accounts receivable is absolutely essential to 
me. Without age analysis, I am completely in the dark.” 

Few merchants would dream of operating a business 
without regular and periodic inventory of merchandise. 
It would be inviting disaster to do so. It is just as im- 
portant to business success, and safety, to age accounts 
receivable regularly. 

Indeed, there is a striking similarity between mer- 
chandise on hand and accounts receivable. Both are 
counted as assets. Both start out with a definite dollar 
value, which usually decreases with age. Both are too 
important to business success to be neglected. Just as it 
is possible for a merchant doing a flourishing business to 
get himself into a precarious position by careless mer- 
chandise control methods, so it is possible for a credit 
merchant, even with excellent sales volume, to risk bank- 


ruptcy by failure to watch his receivables. 

The value of accounts receivable drops alarmingly with 
age. The older an account becomes, the harder it is to 
collect. Unless a merchant is continually alert to the 
dangers of slow accounts he may find himself in a serious 
situation before he realizes that something is wrong. Age 
analysis is the warning gong that awakens him to re- 
medial action. Age analysis can be done once a year, 
twice a year, quarterly or monthly. Generally, we 
recommend that it be done monthly, not only for its 
immense value in collection work, but for the very use- 
ful by-products. Here are some: 

Age analysis makes a perfect trial balance. It can be 
used to spot and control customers who are inclined to 
carry balances and to overbuy. It enables the collection 
clerk to base his appeals on specific statements that so 
much money has been owing for so long, always justifi- 
cation for pressing for payment. Age analysis also en- 
ables a merchant to discover, and perhaps eliminate, the 
unprofitable account. 

Of course, the main benefits of age analysis are in the 
credit and collection control area. Age analysis high- 





ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE AGE ANALYSIS 


NAME OF FIRM__ 





MONTH OF 











Present 
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(Or Collection Follow-Up) 
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Form 721—National Retail Credit Association—Saint Louis 
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lights those accounts to which further credit should not 
be given. It makes possible systematic follow-up of slow 
accounts. 

Exact figures are made available to show the amount 
of money outstanding by monthly periods. Without age 
analysis it is possible for a merchant to rest comfortably 
on what he considers a satisfactory current collection 
percentage, while actually he might be headed for serious 
financial problems that can wreck his business. 

Age analysis of accounts receivable simply means a 
listing of all the accounts showing debit balances. The 
total amounts owing by customers are divided into the 
various months in which the purchases were made. A 
simple form is necessary, which can be filled out in pen 
and ink, or by typewriter. We illustrate below the age 
analysis form prepared by the National Retail Credit 
Association and available at a nominal price. 

The procedure itself is a simple one. Taking the 
ledger, list on the age analysis blank the name and ad- 
dress of each customer for whom a debit balance is 
shown. Analyze the total amount owing by calculating 
at what point the payments clear previous purchases. 
The remaining amounts owing should then be entered on 
the sheet in the appropriate columns according to month 
of purchase. Of course, the total of the “Current” and 
other columns must equal the “Present Balance” column. 

After the various columns have been totaled, a clear 
picture is given of the amounts owing the firm for the 
several months. The dollar amounts can easily be con- 
verted into percentages of the whole. It is recommended 
that accounts with balances 60 days past due, or those 
in an overbought condition, be reported to the Credit 
Bureau so that the information might be made part of 
the Bureau records. If authorization of current pur- 
chases is made from the age analysis, then the proper 
signal should be placed on the accounts in credit jeopardy. 

Notations of the collection reminders sent should be 
made in the “Remarks” column, together with the date. 
Any promises, or details such as adjustment pending, etc., 
should also be shown in this column. Those accounts 
appearing in the last column, “Outstanding over 6 
months,” should certainly be reviewed most critically. 
Serious consideration should be given to placing these 
accounts in the hands of the Collection Department of 
the Credit Bureau. In many stores these acounts are 
considered eligible for charging-off to Bad Debt. 

If the aging is done immediately after the first of the 
month statements have been mailed, then the sheets can 
be worked on at least three times during the month and 
the necessary collection action taken and recorded. Daily 
cash payments should be noted to preclude the possibility 
of sending collection reminders to customers who have 
paid either in full or on account. 

Not the least valuable feature of regular age analysis 
is reporting on requests for information from the Credit 
Bureau. Reference to the sheets will quickly show the 
balance owing. and its degree of past-dueness. This is 
much more speedy and accurate than would be a hurried 
analysis of the ledger itself. 

Age analysis is a simple, effective, and essential tool 
of credit management and control. We recommend to 
our smaller businessmen readers early consideration of 
the tremendous advantage to be gained by adopting age 
analysis as a regular routine procedure. Now would be 
an excellent time to start. wk 


“Controlled Expenses” 


(Beginning on page 8.) TRUM 


emphasis on some of these important things and 
may not be too receptive to training in these 
qualities; but I feel that everyone wants to do 
a good job, and if management can awaken the 
interest of employees in doing a more thorough 
and efficient job, everyone will profit. This is 
definitely a responsibility of the supervisor and 
management, and I am sure this will accomplish 
a great deal toward improving service and efh- 
ciency with its resultant, cost savings. 

7. Do not assume your old-time employees know their 

jobs and are functioning efficiently. 

a. I think many of us overlook, at times, the per- 
formance of old-time employees, and we assume 
they are functioning completely and efficiently. 
This may not be true and should be checked into 
very thoroughly by management. Old-time em- 
ployees have gone through a period of war, post- 
war, and various business cycles and conditions, 
and they may have a distorted concept of what 
their job is and how it should be performed. 
We cannot overlook the necessity to work a little 
more closely with some of our old-time employees 
in order to know that they are doing an efficient 
job and in the manner that they are capable of 
doing it. 


We have got to be objective in our analysis of the job 
to be done. I realize that it is going to be a more difficult 
job from here on, and it is going to impose on manage- 
ment the necessity to train and supervise more aggres- 
sively than management has had to in recent years. It is 
going to be your job to get the most out of your em- 
ployees, and as you add new employees to your operation, 
to develop in them, as well as to re-develop in your older 
employees, a feeling of the responsibility that each and 
every one has, as well as the opportunity they have as a 
part of successful business, to create sales, profits, and 
good will. That is our job ahead, and I am sure it can 
be done. wht 





Prince Rupert, British Columbia 


The 1951-1952 officers and directors of the Prince 
Rupert Retail Credit Granters Association, Prince 
Rupert, British Columbia, Canada, are: President, G. 
P. Lyons, Lyons Fine Foods Ltd.; First Vice President, 
Mrs. Pebbles Dickens, Annette Mansell, Ladies Wear; 
Second Vice President, W. J. Bryant, Wallace’s De- 
partment Store; Treasurer, Wm. Noble, Noble’s; and 
Secretary, Mrs, Catherine Laurie, Credit Bureau of 
Prince Rupert. Directors: R. H. Parker, Bob Parker 
Ltd.; N. Moorehouse, W. R. Love Electric Ltd.; G. A. 
Hunter, Prince Rupert Daily News; J. S. Burns, Burns 
Best Buys; Mrs. Evelyn Noble, Noble’s; S. J. Hunter, 
Rupert Motors Ltd.; Wm. Scuby, Scuby Furs; W. F. 
Stone, W. F. Stone, Men’s Wear; R. E. Johnson, 
Rupert Butchers; and A. B. Brown, Brown and Harvey, 
Barristers. 
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JOHN F. CLAGETT, Counsel, National Retail Credit Association, Washingtoti, DB 


Consumers Buy More Hospitalization On 
Credit. An improved financial position of hospitals, is 
the finding of the director of a Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
hospital who formerly had been a credit retailer himself 
for more than 30 years. In describing the results of 
their credit payment plan he said: “In the past hospital 
year, after all other factors such as rate increases have 
been taken into consideration, our collection department 
shows increased collections between $45,000 and $50,000. 
This amount is just about sufficient to eliminate the 
necessity for an additional rate increase.” Elimination 
of a rate increase is not the only benefit. More patients 
would take care of health problems, and do it now, 
rather than postpone to future date when health hazard 
may be increased, if they knew in advance hospital care 
was available on installment payment plan. A commission 
recently established by the American Hospital Association 
to study hospital costs and financing may take up the 
question of payment of hospital expenses on a credit 
payment plan. Commission on Financing of Hospital 
Care is the name of the new organization to study the 
question, which has just opened offices at 1020 North 
Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Price and Inflation Trends—Mobilization Direc- 
tor Charles E. Wilson presses for rigid wage-price freeze 
as the Nation’s only economic salvation. A Gallup Poll 
release of December 6, 1951, indicates a majority of 53 
per cent of every 100 persons questioned approved freez- 
ing wages and prices at present levels. Public opinion, 
no doubt, influenced by such announcements as Bureau of 
Labor Statistics releases of November 15, 1951 and 
November 26, 1951 that food prices hit new all-time 
highs. Measured in dollars and cents, a basket of food 
costing $10.00 on the average during 1935-1939, sold 
for $23.44 on November 26. The same basket had sold 
for $23.12 on November 15. 





WILLIAM H. BURR 


William H. Burr, a charter member of the National 
Retail Credit Association and an Honorary Life Mem- 
ber died at his home in Royalston, Massachusetts, Oc- 
tober 4, 1951. As recently as 1949 he attended our 
International Consumer Credit Conference in Boston 
and was honored by being made an honorary life member. 
At that time he stated that he was the only one living 
who knew the early history of the National Association 
of Mercantile Agencies, Nat onal Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation and The Crepir Worip. As a result he was 
persuaded to write “Memories of a Charter Member” 
which appeared in the June, 1949, Crepir Wor.ip. After 
the Boston Conference he wrote: “I desire to thank you 
again for the courtesies extended to me at Boston. It 
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One cheerful note in picture was announcement by 
Civil Aeronautics Board that low-fare air coach service 
had conclusively demonstrated its economic soundness. 
Certificated air carriers should promptly and substantially 
expand air coach service. The Board said that maximum 
development of civil aviation would not be reached until 
air travel is within reach of great majority of traveiling 
public. Only restrictions the Board will impose on 
coach operations are “minimum density requirements” 
and a provision that no free meal services be allowed, 
except for coffee and similar beverages. 

Supreme Court Sticks to Single Trader Doc- 
trine upholding the lower court decision of Sherman 
Act violation by Lorain (Ohio) JouRNAL, on the basis 
of refusing to accept advertising from merchants who had 
advertised or planned to advertise on a newly established 
radio station in the same town. The Court reaffirmed 
the “right” of private business to select its own cus- 
tomers, but such “right” is neither “absolute nor exempt 
from regulation,” and to use it in such a way as to gain 
a monopoly is prohibited by the Sherman Act. 

Anti-Merger Law Enforcement. Federal Trade 
Commission issues statement respecting its enforcement 
procedure on strengthened provisions of the Clayton Act. 
As amended it bans mergers or consolidations of corpora- 
tions where effect may be to substantially lessen compe- 
tition or tend to create a monopoly regardless of whether 
the transaction was accomplished by acquisition of capital 
stock or by purchase of physical assets. Under original 
act only stock acquisitions were prohibited. 

Claim made that the Nation today is in period of 
“another great wave of mergers.” Promising prompt 
action the statement said, “At the end of 1947 there 
were approximately 500 mergers annually. The current 
rate is about 750 a year. . . . Unless the trend of corpo- 
rate mergers is checked, it may bring about such extensive 
suppression of competition . as to impair the very 
foundation upon which our free comretitive enterprise 
system rests.” wk 





was indeed gratifying to note the progress made and 
activity all along the line. During my stay I saw but 
two whom I had ever seen before. Gone are they who 
laid the foundations upon which you have been building 
and will continue to build in the years to come. Time 
will come when you will retire and others will carry on 
from where you leave off. Then you will more fully 
understand how good it is to witness the progress and 
growth of that for which you have hoped long, long ago.” 
To Mrs. Burr and all his survivors the National Retail 
Credit Association extends our sincere sympathy in the 
loss of one so dear to them. 





GOOD WILL COLLECTOR SYSTEM'S 


Friendly Reminders Build Good Will —They Get the Money 


Legal in the U.S. Mails—ALL MONEY is paid direct to YOU 


It is composed of three Collection forms: 
75—No. 1. Have You Forgotten? 
15—No. 2. The Past Due Notice 
10—No. 3. The Demand Notice to Debtor 
100 in A COMBINATION BOOK all Three Notices in One Book. 


Our DEMAND NOTICE TO DEBTOR—put up separately 100 notices to a Book, our best seller. 


These Copyrighted Forms are recognized by CREDIT MEN and COLLECTORS as the BEST in the 
NATION and are being used by Banks, Loan Companies, Collection Agencies, Hospitals, Business and Pro- 


fessional Men in over 40 States and Canada. 


Use DEMAND NOTICE on “WON’T PAY” accounts. 


These Notices do not THREATEN the debtor nor use the word SUIT. 


The following reports in our files from Collectors and Business Firms attest their VALUE. 


AVERAGE COLLECTION per notice.) 


(Note below the 





South Dakota Collection Agency collected 8 out of 15 
SKIPS, a total of $297.46. Avg. $19.00. 


North Dakota Collection Agency, “It collected for us 
where SUIT had failed, BEST we ever used.” 


A West Texas Signature Loan Co. collected $900.00 on 
the first book they used. Avg. $9.00. 


Houston Auto Dealer mailed 11, collected $190.00. 
Avg. $17.50. 


Oklahoma Industrial Bank says, “They get Tail-end 
Balances.” 





A Central Texas Collection Agency used 500 on a large 
Clinic account after their own SYSTEM had failed and 
said they collected nearly $1,500.00 more. Some ac- 
counts were over 16 years old. Avg. $3.00. 


108-Year-Old Indiana Dept. Store says, “We mailed 
119 on up to six-year-old accounts and collected 


$1,200.00.” Avg. $10.00. 


A leading Kansas Jewelry Store, “Never before have 
we found or used any collection material so successful.” 


Minneapolis Firm mailed 110 on accounts ready for 
their attorneys, said they collected $3,431.00. Avg. over 
$30.00. 





ATTENTION Texas CREDITORS! 


Our Legal Opinion covers State Senate Bill No. 177. 


Mailing instructions and LEGAL OPINION furnished with each order. 
Orders filled except in Cities where EXCLUSIVE rights have been given collectors. 
DEMAND NOTICE or COMBINATION BOOKS put up 100 in a Book with Record Sheets. 


PRICE... One Book 91022 three Books $2520 


Just received supply of Texas new “HOT CHECK LAW” notices, $5.00 per 100. 
POSTAL RATES are high; send check with order and we will ship Parcel Post Prepaid. 
Copyrighted, produced and distributed in the USA and Canada by 


THE GOOD WILL COLLECTOR SYSTEM 


In Canada, P. 0. Box 228, Kingston, Ont. 


1700 Lucile St., Wichita Falls, Texas 
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C. B. FLEMINGTON . . Canadian Correspondent 
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The People Around Us 


MRS. NOLA SOLLIED, Public Relations Division, Canadian Breweries, Ltd., Toronto 


T IS FIVE O’CLOCK and the elevator is crowded 

with people whose day’s work is done. A secretary 
heaves a weary sigh and murmurs, “Am [ tired. I 
thought closing time would never come.” Her friend 
who boarded the car at another floor is smiling brightly 
as she chatters, “We had a wonderful day today. So 
many interesting things happened. I could hardly be- 
lieve it was five o'clock already.” You have heard con- 
versations cut from that pattern. And the difference in 
the two girls is not anything physical. One is not ill 
and one well. One is not weak and one strong. One is 
not ambitious and one lazy. On the contrary, I think 
that one girl’s business tragedy, if you can call it that, 
can be traced to either one of two causes. It may be 
that her choice of jobs was wrong or it may be her atti- 
tude toward her work and to life in general is at fault. 

Fortunately either can be corrected without the 
wrench being a fatal one. If her job is the wrong one, 
let her pull up stakes and leave it, no matter what other 
considerations are involved. No such things as salary, 
working hours, vacations and pension plans should out- 
weigh interest in, and love for, a person’s work. Perish 
the thought that I should psychoanalyze anyone, unless 
it might be myself, but an eminent psychologist has said, 
“Too many business people are confused, dissatisfied and 
unhappy in their chosen vocation.” Lf this is true, and 
who am I to argue with a psychologist, perhaps all of us 
could do a self-survey on our aptitude for our jobs and 
vice versa. 

There are dozens of things to be considered, of course, 
in fitting ourselves into a satisfying job. So much dove- 
tailing to be done; so much give and so much take. 
Good human relations in business, for example. Most 
of us are anxious to become expert stenographers, ac- 
countants, engineers, wizards in the mechanical part of 
the job, that we are losing sight of an element that is 
at least half the structure of any job and that is human 
relations with our fellow workers and our public. How 
would you like to do some probing and prying, not into 
our job itself, but rather into our attitude toward that 
job? And in doing so let us be soul-searching and honest. 

Most businesses want men and women who have a 
good solid basic education and some practical business 
training but even more they want those qualities which 
enable one to fit himself or herself into a successful 
career of living. They want qualities such as industry, 
application, loyalty, but along with these attributes, they 
demand the ability to get along with others. Perhaps 
you are thinking, “Here we go again with that old line 
about personality and charm. How to win friends, etc.” 
Hackneyed platitudes, you’re saying! And I agree. 
“How to reach the top in six easy lessons!’ You just 
cannot do it. But we do not need to be psychologists to 
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realize that if there are too many unhappy, dissatisfied 
employees; if work for too many is drudgery; then let 
us forthrightly face the problem. That calls for simple 
common sense, not spectacular courage. 

We could say if you are a square peg in a round hole, 
by all means look around for something else more suited 
to your ability and temperament. When this advice was 
given to a young married man, he replied, “But that 
involves risk, and I cannot afford risk. What happens 
to my wife and baby if I do not bring home my sixty 
dollars a week?” In this particular case the man was 
counselled to focus more cheerfulness and optimism on 
his work and it was suggested that if he did so, he might 
find he was not such a misfit as he thought. With a 
different slant on his work he became a new man and not 
very long ago was overheaid to say, “You know it pays 
to forget yourself and think of others.” 

The survey experts say that only a very small per- 
centage of employees are actually misfits. But we can- 
not stand still ; if we do not go ahead we slip back. That 
is axiomatic. And since work is necessary and useful 
and since someone must do the work we are doing, there 
are opportunities for progress and achievement wherever 
we are. We make so many excuses for ourselves these 
days. You know the old one. . . “It is not what you 
know. It is who you know that counts.” Far better, 
I like to think that it is what you DO that counts. 
Make no mistake, I am not discounting the advantages of 
knowing lots of people, particularly the right people, but 
possibly we have been leaning too much on others, look- 
ing to them to lift us out of the rut, relying upon some 
friend who has pull and who we think could, if he cared 
to, find us a bigger, better and more remunerative job. 
That is the lazy person’s method. It can have no possible 
permanence. Maybe you're saying “. . . Ah yes, you 
like your job; but if you had my job you would have a 
different outlook on life.” 

Thousands of businessmen and women are taking night 
classes, correspondence courses, and extension training. 
They are taking advantage of the many opportunities 
now available to improve oneself. Yet, I know of an 
employee who has taken classes, two and three a week 
for the past five years. He has really tried to improve 
himself, but because he has the wrong attitude toward 
his job, and toward others he has been and will remain 
a discontented and dissatisfied employee. 

What does an employer think when three out of every 
five girls enterviewed for a position as Secretary or Ste- 
nographer express more interest in the hours they will 
be obliged to work and what salary is offered, if they 
have to work Saturdays or how difficult the work will be, 
what make of typewriter they will use and how soon will 
they get a raise rather than in such things as “Is the work 





interesting? Will I be working with nice people? Is 
the Company a good Company?” How many attempt to 
sell themselves as competent and valuable employees and 
as desirable people to have in an organization? 

We know businessmen and women whose minds are 
constantly occupied with thoughts about the difficulty of 
their work. Others are always dwelling on how un- 
appreciated they are or about the hard luck dogging their 
footsteps through life. How often have you walked into 
your office with a feeling of “All’s well,” “Oh! what a 
wonderful morning,” only to be greeted by a tale of woe 
from a fellow-worker and bingo the whole atmosphere 
changes. Things no longer look the same. 

How could you possibly have thought all is well when 
Joe’s mother-in-law just died and Bill had to sell his car 
to pay the first instalment on his wife’s fur coat. There 
should be a law! I am in favor of an “open season” on 
people who tie their personal problems to their jobs. 
They are disagreeable to everyone, including themselves. 
Why should I blast gaping holes in your cheerfulness and 
your happy approach to your job just because I have a 
problem? Far better I should be happy, too, and maybe 
events like the loss of Joe’s mother-in-law would seem 
like less of a tragedy. A well-known author counsels 
this, “Into that jigsaw puzzle of life, piece together in- 
tegrity, industrious habits, application and above all else 
cheerfulness and you there have a picture of the essen- 
tially successful life.” 

Trained personnel men and women can tell you why 
people do not succeed and why they are not promoted. 
The finger always points in one direction. A quick can- 
vass of 75 corporations, some among the best known in 
the nation, and dealing with the office and clerical help 
of the organizations in question, revealed these facts. 
Lack of specific skills such as shorthand, English, arith- 
metic, bookkeeping and spelling was the cause of only ten 
per cent of the discharges and accounted for only 24 of 
the reasons why employees were not promoted; whereas 
90 per cent were discharged or 76 not promoted because 
of character traits. Of course by “character traits” we 
mean loyalty, honesty, courtesy and all the others that 
go to make up our personalty. But we also mean the 
ability to get along with our fellow men. Apparently 
then, keeping a job, or getting a better one, sums up 
pretty much to a matter of attitudes. 

Dean O’Brien of the college of Engineering, Uni- 
versity of California said, “Our records indicate that we 
do not have any engineering graduates who fail because 
of lack of technical skills. Those who do not get ahead 
fail because they do not know how to get along with 
people. Of course, in engineering, one must have the 
technical know-how and be reliable, energetic and honest, 
but beyond that, knowledge of human nature, tact and 
diplomacy are necessary for any substantial success one 
may attain, 

If this is true in engineering it must be in other fields, 
too. The President of a Railroad Company says, ““Tech- 
nical skill is seldom sufficient for marked success. In- 
dustrial leaders find it relatively easy to obtain technically 
skilled workers but the great need at the top is for men 
and women who can organize, direct, inspire and harmo- 
nize the work of others.” 

Not long ago the public relations director of my com- 
pany was asked to speak to the Engineering Institute of 


Canada on the subject, “Public Relations for Engi- 
neers.” His answer was, “There is not any such ani- 
mal. Public Relations for engineers,” he said, “is pre- 
cisely the same as public relations for truck drivers or 
salesgirls or dentists because it is relations with people 
and people are the same wherever you go and they react 
in exactly the same way.” So he spoke on Public 
Relations! 

The same public relations man in gathering material 
for a speech to the Ontario Dental Association learned 
the startling fact that dentists’ offices are guilty fre- 
quently of the most appalling public relations with pa- 
tients or prospective patients and that, probably as a 
result of this, the general public placed dentistry last as 
a desirable career for their sons. 

Here was an example of professional people being so 
engrossed in their work and the professional aspects of 
it that they had completely lost sight of the fact that 
they were dealing with people and that the public will 
make no allowances for professional preoccupation or 
unintentional discourtesy. If people are doing business 
with us they expect to be treated with the fullest cour- 
tesy and consideration regardless of our problems. 

Paul Garrett, Vice-President in charge of Public Re- 
lations, General Motors Corporation, says that if business 
is to play its role properly in maintaining our way of life 
it must ever more effectively think and act with regard 
to the wishes and aspirations of people. Seldom will you 
find a company which has good public relations and poor 
employee relations or vice versa. If a company has one, 
then it usually has both for the two go hand-in-hand. 
They walk side-by-side down the path to business and 
individual success because they stem from the same sort 
of constructive thinking. The management that thinks 
in terms of good public relations invariably enjoys good 
relationships with its employees. By the same token the 
people who work with such companies individually get 
along well with the public and with their fellow em- 
ployees. For such companies attract only people who 
have that attitude. Any other attitude would wither and 
die in an atmosphere of such healthy sunshine. 

I think that is a little far fetched but it is undeniable 
that while we have journeyed far along the path to bet- 
ter human understanding and relations, the road for us 
still is long and steep. The beginning is with us. It 
lies in our own attitude toward our jobs and toward our 
fellow workers. We cannot get it from a book. We 
cannot get it from a beautifully worded motto that hangs 
in an office or adorns our company’s bulletin board. We 
can get it only from our hearts and from our inner being. 
It has its birth and its growth in our burning desire to 
like and to get along with people. If we do not have 
that then let us acquire it or let us shut ourselves in a 
cave where we can wear a leopard skin and draw 
hieroglyphics on the walls of stone. 


For a people as enlightened as the businessmen and 
women of the great North American Continent, of which 
you and I are a part, there i: but one course of direction. 
That is forward and upward to an even greater happiness 
and success through a kindlier attitude to our jobs and a 
warm benignity toward our fellow-men whether we 
are selling to them, buying from them, paying them or 
earning from them. For they are people and we, too, 
are people. wk 
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1951 Retail Credit Survey 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM is now con- 
ducting its Retail Credit Survey covering 1951 operations 
in nine kinds of retail business. Forms for use in report- 
ing are being distributed this month. The information 
to be collected this year is essentially the same as that 
covered in earlier surveys and is readily obtainable from 
records customarily maintained by retailers. 

The Retail Credit Survey furnishes annual informa- 
tion which is not obtainable regularly from other sources. 
Current data on credit trends, which the Survey is de- 
signed to give, have become increasingly significant with 
the rapid changes occurring in the role of credit in re- 
tailing. The usefulness of this information depends to a 
large extent on wholehearted participation by a large 
and representative group of firms in the trade lines 
covered. The results of the Survey giving data by 
Federal Reserve Districts and, wherever feasible, by 
cities or city areas will be made available to all partici- 
pating firms. 

Every retailer transacting some business on a charge- 
account or an instalment basis in 1950 or 1951 and be- 
longing to one of the trade lines listed below is cordially 
invited to participate in the 1951 Retail Credit Survey: 
(1) automobile dealers; (2) automobile tire and acces- 
sory stores; (3) department and mail-order stores; (4) 
furniture stores; (5) hardware stores; (6) household 
appliance, radio, and television stores; (7) jewelry 
stores; (8) men’s clothing stores; (9) women’s apparel 
stores. 

Any retailer who does not receive a form should re- 
quest one from the Research Department of the nearest 
Federal Reserve Bank before the end of January. Every 
report received will be treated as confidential—Ralph A. 
Young, Director, Division of Research and Statistics, 
Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System. 
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“Credit Association” 


(Beginning on page 15.) 


which time the customer is given the opportunity of re- 
viewing his credit report and explaining or augmenting 
the file in order to give the credit granter another chance 
to consider his final decision based on a revised report. 

Cooperation of the numerous credit bureaus contacted 
in vast amounts for antecedent information is appreciated. 
Without this background, it would be impossible to pre- 
sent the full picture to our subscribers. Much of this 
buying of antecedent information is done within our 
own trading area, as a trend toward multiple store 
branches has extended the territory of the Los Angeles 
shoppers. More automobiles per family in this area 
than anywhere else in the world make shopping several 
hundreds of miles from home a simple chore as well as 
a pleasure jaunt. To satisfy these suburban customers 
frequent and consistent buying of the outlying credit bu- 
reaus’ records augment RMCA files, building these cus- 
tomers to the Los Angeles area and at the same time 
lending a steady revenue to the home-town credit bureaus. 

May the executive’s prediction come true! May 
RMCA continue to play its part in this tremendous Los 
Angeles success story! 
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“Charge Accounts” 
(Beginning on page 10.) [i 
new accounts per day, every day, every week on an all- 
the-year-around basis. It supplied these new accounts 
from carefully pre-selected areas, and from specific, pre- 
selected types of prospects selected on the basis of being 
the store’s most natural customers, rather than on the 
basis of wishful thinking. 

It by-passed the uncertainties of newspaper and radio 
ads, the annoyance of telephone selling and the blanket 
wastefulness of direct mail. In essence, it replaced a cold, 
mechanical approach by using the warmth and friendli- 
ness of face-to-face, in-the-home interviewing, by persona- 
ble women who extended a personal invitation to use 
the store’s credit privilege. 

Incidentally, while payment for account solicitation 
services is technically an “expense,” as far as Accounting 
procedures is concerned, it is better to think of it as an 
investment in new business. It is also an “expense” to 
advertise and set up window and floor displays, but de- 
partment store sales would drop substantially if such 
investment “expenses’’ were discontinued. 

Actually, the systematic and controlled build-up of a 
credit structure, through account solicitation, has a cost- 
lowering effect on other promotional devices. The Wood 
survey showed that the possession of charge accounts makes 
people more “store-conscious.”” This is reflected in bet- 
ter reading of newspaper ads by people who have ac- 
counts in the store doing the advertising. It is also re- 
flected in the increased conversion of “lookers” or “shop- 
pers” into “buyers” when they are brought into the store 
through advertising and other promotions. 

By supplying a continually increasing list of “‘store- 
conscious” people, account solicitation thus increases the 
scope of normal sales promotion both intensively and 
extensively. Today, large and small department stores 
are being squeezed between three mounting pressures. 
These are: 

1. Rising costs, such as labor, which raise the break- 
even point between fixed expenses and _ sales 
volume, thus demanding more and more volume 
to eke out narrow profit margins. 

. Neighborhood store competition which is being 
intensified by downtown parking problems and 
personalized service. 

. Mail order and specialty chain store competition 
at cash prices which are generally somewhat lower. 

In the face of these pressures, the charge account con- 
venience becomes more and more of a selling tool to build 
and maintain store sales volume. Once this factor is 
recognized, it is but a short step to the realization that 
the controlled, systematic solicitation of charge accounts 
is also a necessity which should be as much a part of 
merchandising policy as price lines, quality standards, 
advertising, floor and window displays, and other devices 
designed to attract and hold increased sales volume.*** 


For Sale 


Crepir Bureau located in Illinois county seat with 
trading area of 20,000. Approximately 50,000 master 
cards and 110 dues paying members. Collection depart- 
ment handling large annual volume. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for man and wife. Box 1523, The Creprr Wor xp. 
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National Membership Activities 
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Associations reporting 20 or more new ontidiiis June 1, 
1951, through December 20, 1951: 
District 
2 New York, New York 

Atlanta, Georgia 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Beaumont, Texas 
Dallas, Texas 
Galveston, Texas 
Waco, Texas 
Denver, Colorado 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
Penticton, British Columbia, Canada 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada 
Portland, Oregon 
Seattle, Washington 
Tacoma, Washington 
Bellingham, Washington 
Los Angeles, California 
Los Banos, California 
Palo Alto, California 
San Francisco, California 
Washington, D. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


New members reported by Districts from June 1, 1951, 
to December 20, 1951: 
District 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
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Membership Prizes, 1951-1952 

Prizes of $100.00 each are to be awarded to the 
following chairmen reporting the largest number of new 
members : 

Local Chairman—100 members minimum. 

State Chairman—200 members minimum. 

District Chairman—500 members minimum. 

Only one chairman in each group is to receive an 
award and it will be based on the greatest number of 
members reported. In addition, the first credit bureau 
manager reporting 100 per cent National affiliation (all 
members), provided the minimum is 100 members, will 
receive $100.00 in cash. 

Pen and pencil sets will be awarded to: 

1—The president of the National unit making the 
greatest gain in membership. 

2—The secretary of the National unit making the 
greatest gain in membership. 

3—The credit manager for outstanding membership 
work, 

4—The bureau manager for outstanding membership 
work. 

Gavels, properly inscribed, will be given to Credit 
Associations as outlined below organized between June 
1, 1951, and May 25, 1952, as follows: 

1—First National unit of more than 25 members 
organized during the fiscal year. 

—Unit making the greatest membership gain. 

3—Local Associations in cities up to 50,000 population 
organizing a National unit of 25 or more members. 

4—Local Associations in cities up to 100,000 popula- 
tion organizing a National unit of 50 or more members. 

5—Local Associations in cities of 100,000 to 250,000 
population organizing a National unit of 75 or more 
members. 

6—Local Associations in cities of over 250,000 popu- 
lation organizing a National unit of 100 or more 
members. 
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Activities of Los Angeles Credit Women 
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Shortly before the annual conference of District 11 
at Palm Springs, California, April 22-24, 1951, R. D. 
Roberts, President of the District suggested that the 
credit women of Los Angeles organize and be hostesses 
at the meeting. With the cooperation of J. W. Scott, 
Retail Merchants Credit Association, Mrs. Helen Pease, 
President, District 11, Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs 
of North America, was invited to Los Angeles for the 
charter meeting of the Los Angeles Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Club in February, 1951. The club was host 
to the Annual Breakfast at the Town and Country 
Restaurant with 110 in attendance. : 

Today, the club has more than doubled their member- 
ship. Their aim is for better understanding and cooper- 
ation between the women in credit departments. They 
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also strive to secure speakers that will po an educa- 
tional or inspirational message to their group and they 
have had excellent cooperation from the local Credit 
Association and their members in this respect. Officers 
of the group, are: President, E. Lorraine Tiner, Arden 
Farms Co.; Vice President, Loretta Fisher, Harris and 
Frank; Treasurer, Joan .Rickman, Saks-Fifth Avenue; 
and Secretary, Lelia Turner, Tanner Motor Livery, Ltd. 

The Christmas party of the Club was in the form of 
a steak dinner at the Mona Lisa Restaurant December 
12, 1951. A round table discussion was conducted by 
Joan Rickmen and Miriam Cohen. Afterward, the 
group wrapped toys for the teen age wards of the Ortho- 
paedic hospital. 
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CONES By the Editor 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * x 


The Personnel Problem 


Y CONTACTS with credit executives, bureau managers and store 

heads in Midwest and Eastern cities indicate a heavy turnover in 
office personnel and a resultant lowering of efficiency. The problem is more 
serious, in most instances, than during World War II. 


It has resulted in slowing up the services of credit offices to new account 
customers and in the handling of inquiries for credit bureaus. The latter in 
turn, because of the delay, have been unable to complete reports as promptly 
as desired. This has also contributed to the stores’ slowness in expediting the 
delivery of merchandise to new customers. 


I found credit. bureaus undermanned and staffed with many inexperi- 


enced employees, which has made it difficult to render the usual satisfactory 
service. 


At a recent meeting of credit executives in a city of over 1,000,000 popu- 
lation, which it was my privilege to attend, the credit bureau manager ex- 
pressed regret that there had been a definite slowing up in service to sub- 
scribers. He explained that conditions, from a personnel standpoint, were 
worse than at any time in the past twenty-five years. 





The situation calls for close cooperation between all concerned in an effort 
to improve service. The steadily increasing number of new employees makes 
it highly desirable that personnel training, which is important at all times, be 
given much closer supervision now. 


General Manager-Treasurer 
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STREAMLINED 
LETTERS 


By WALDO J. MARRA 


I his book discusses the subject of letter writing as one aspect of 


salesmanship, and shows how every business letter is a sales letter. It 
is practical to the extreme, covering actual letter writing problems 
that a dictator has to confront every day and shows how to handle 
them efficiently and constructively. 





Why is every business letter a sales letter? 

Do you think your letter through “before” dictating, or “after”? 
Have you a vocabulary equal to the ideas you want to express? 
How do leading retail firms handle their correspondence? 

Do you use “dollars and cents” methods of beginning a letter? 
Do you “circumnavigate” the subject of your letter? 

Do you know when “not” to stop your letters? 

Do your letters carry “eye” appeal? 

How do you say “No” graciously to a customer? 

Are your letters action-compelling ? 





‘Then and a hundred other questions are answered for you in a 
clear-cut, interesting manner in this new book. 


Another feature is that it can be effectively adapted as the text for an educa- 
tional course on Streamlined Letters. It is available to credit bureaus and 
credit associations at a special price in lots of 25 or more for Credit School 
purposes. Single copies are $5.00. 





A manual prepared exclusively for the instructor is also available at 
$3.00. Write the National Office for your free copy of “How to 
Organize and Conduct Credit Schools.” 
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Effective GOULD Collection Stickers 
That Produce Hesults 


. You don’t have to wait till you find the end of 
the rainbow, there is gold in these dignified Stick- 
ers. As an aid to collections, they will prove 
“golden” to you, reducing your accounts receiv- 
able and enabling you to maintain an enviable 
collection record. This series has proved out- 
standingly successful. Hundreds of thousands of 
these Stickers have been used by our members in 
recent years. Shown actual size, they are printed 
in gold ink on white gloss coated gummed paper. 


ONLY $33.00 a THOUSAND 
Assorted $3.50 a Thousand, in lots of 100 
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More Than Gold” “Worth More Than Gold” 
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